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New York, April 5) 1884. 
This paper satin because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 


MUST BE SAID. 


It is published tH1s WEEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 





Supt. N. A. CALKINS, Treasurer of the 
National Association informs us (See Ed. 
Note column) that the railroads have given 
$30.55 as the round trip rate for tickets from 
this city to Madison, Wis., to members of 
the Association, tickets good to Aug. 31. 
This is a liberal rate and will be a strong 
inducement to all in this vicinity. Those 
living west (Elmira, Buffalo, Albany, etc.,) 
will get lower rates still. 


WHAT a difference exists between na- 
tions! Mr. Mundella (England's Minister 
of Education) gave an illustration of the dif- 
ference between England and Scotland in 
his reply to an address from the Glasgow 
Liberal Association. He said: “As I sitin 
my chair in the Edu ation Department, 
when a Scotchman comes to me, the chances 
are ninety-nine out of a hundred he comes 
to advocate some better elucation in his dis- 
trict, or some means of giving additional ex- 
pansion to the education already existing. 
If an English county member comes to me, 
the chances are just the other way. The ob- 
ject is to see how much it can be reduced, or 
how it can be neglected.” The aristocracy 
want no education for the working classes— 
it makes poor servants of them, or they may 
want to be lords and ladies themselves. 








How easy on the river on a summer’s day 
to lift the oars and let the boat drift where 
it will. .Many a teacher feels like doing 
this when he has obtained his first position, 


He has been asked a. few questions, (ten 
generally) in grammar, in arithmetic, in 
geography, has spelled a few words and has 
received a license to teach. He now lifts his 
oars into the boat and drifts down the current. 
Yes, down. He should have considered him- 
self just ready to begin to study. Heshould 
now begin to study grammar, arithmetic 
and geography in earnest, and to make large 
attainments in each and all of these studies 
and many more beside. Why? because you 
are a teacher ; it is due to your pupils ; it is 
due to yourself. Thomas Arnold said he 
wanted such for his assistants—selecting 
such he made-Rugby a famous school. “I 
want my boys” he said “‘to drink from a 
running stream and not from a stagnant 
pool.” 





Tue teacher sees the need of a habit of 
observation in children, but it is a very im- 
portant power for the teacher himself to pos- 
sess. I have a sensation; an active mind 
will at once observe—that is employ itself in 
making that sensation an object of thought. 
Then it is ao longer a sensation ; it becomes 
a quality of an object. I go further ; I com- 
pare that with some other quality, or I join 


-|that quality with others, and thus I gain 


knowledge. For instance: I am writing in 
a parlor. I see a picture. I look at the 
colors, I see there are red, yellow and blue. 
I note the way these are combined. I see 
the artist has made his foliage a very blue- 
green in order to get these three colors to 
harmonize, I thus enter into his plans, I 
comprehend his ideas ; I become interested 
in his picture; I see why it is a good one or 
not. All this comes of using the few mo- 
ments of leisure in observation. 





It is stated that a majority of the teachers 
in Berlin,Germany, are unfavorably disposed 
toward the Kindergarten. They agree that 
the children’s minds are developed, they have 
facility of expression, power to calculate and 
to remember, and that they obtain a rapid con- 
ception of things. They complain that they 
lack perseverance because easily wearied, 
and are more inclined to play than to work. 

We. don’t consider a teacher in a primary 
or grammar school a suitable person to sit 
in judgment on the results of a kindergarten. 
They consider the normal things fora pupil to 
do are to sit still and study a book and recite 
from it. The child is not fitted in the kinder- 
garten for the primary school as it now exists. 
The primary school is to undergo a great and 
radical change ; play, employments, occupa- 
tion, busy work and games will be invented 
that will make the change for the kinder- 
garten pupil a very gradual one. When itis 
accomplished there’ will be no complaint 
against kindergartens. 


Jesus was the first great teacher of men 
who showed a genuine sympathy fur child- 
hood—perhaps the only teacher of antiquity 
who cared for children as such, Children 
in Plato’s eyes are not to be neglected, be- 








cause Children will eventually become men, 


and women. But Jesus was the first who 
loved childhood for the sake of childhood. 
In the earlier stages of civilization it is the 
main endeavor of men to get away from 
childhood. It represents immaturity of body 
and mind. The ancients esteemed it their 
first duty to put away childish things. It 
was Jesus, who seeking to bring about a new 
and higher development of character, per- 
ceived that there were elements in. child- 
hood to be preserved in the highest man- 
hood; that a man must indeed set back 
towards the innocence and simplicity of child- 
hood if he would be truly a man ; until Jesus 
Christ the world had ro place for childhood 
in its thoughts. When he said :—‘ Of such 
is the Kingdom of Heaven” it was a reve- 
lation.—EGGLESTON. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


The bill to donate money from the National 
Treasury for educational purposes has been 
before the Senate for several weeks, and is 
probably defeated. Senator Blair deserves 
thanks for his indefatigable efforts, but cold- 
ness and indifference were manifested at the 
very outset. The discussion that accom- 
panied the presentation of the bill has not 
been of advantage to it. It may as well be 
admitted that there are objections to assist- 
ance presented in the way this bill proposes. 

1. No bill of this kind ever would have been 
offered had there not been a sympathy for 
the bondage of the negroes. There aremany 
who feel that we owe a debt to them because 
they were deprived for a century of their 
just rights. From this stage, the step to 
aiding the South to educate whites as well 
as blacks was easy. Then came the plan to 
help North and South, East and West to edu- 
cate. Remember the South asked no help 
to educate its white population. Andsurely 
the North does not. For example, in this 
state we were raising by a one and a half 
mill tax a sum of money that was thought to 
be greater than was needed ; and it was re- 
duced to one and a quarter mills. This does 
not look as though we wanted a half million 
(the sum this bill proposes to give us) from” 
the national treasury. 

2. The assumption that the slates have 
failed to educate their citizens is not well 
founded. The facts cited to show the illiter- 
acy in the different states are by no means 
reliable. In few states will the trouble. be 
taken to get at ‘‘bottom facts” that was taken 
in New Jersey—a state charged with having 
90,074 illiterates. By actual count, in ‘four- 
teen counti_s 919 were found unable to read 
and write—of these five are mutes, three 
blind and 26 feeble minded; the same. per 
centage in the other seven counties would 
give New Jersey 2,748 illiterates instead of 
90,074—about one per cent. which she - 
stand. 

3. When the plan of aiding education . 
started it aimed wholly at the South; but 
we now find several northern states urging 
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no small number of thinking men. The 
North wants no money from the national 
treasury for its schools, unless it is to be laid 
aside as a fund and its income thus expended. 

4. The plan to spend the money under the 
direction of the general government is ob- 
jectionable—it deprives the states of their 
just rights to manage their own educational 
matters. There is no objection to putting 
the money on deposit in the states, the in- 

“come to be used for educational purposes. 

5. Help to educate is needed by the blacks 
at the South—this the- North and South will 
admit and bestow. The whites at the South 
are able to educate their own children ; the 
education of the blacks in addition is at least 
a double burden. Hence we say, let the 
general government give to the southern 
states just as much money as they expend 
on their white population, to be expended on 
their black population. Let these states ex- 
pend the money themselves. 





Por the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF THE NEW EDUCATION, 


At a late meeting of the Horace Mann Society a 
paper was read on ‘‘ Some Difficulties in the Way 
of Applying the Principles of the New Education 
in Our Public Schools.” Some of the Faculty were 
present and took a part in the debate. The writer 
said : The question—What are the principles of 
the New Education? should be answered before 
considering the difficulties attendant upon their 
application. The leading principles under which 
all others may be placed as subordinate are: 1. The 
harmonious development of body, soul and mind 
under which may be placed. 2. Proceeding from 

the known to the unknown. 3. Proceeding from 
the whole to the part. 4. The mind growth through 
its own activity; and 5. Learning to doa thing by 
doing it. Itis claimed by many that these prin- 
ciples have been applied in this country under the 
Old Education. That some of them have been suc- 
cessfully applied in a few advanced schools will 
not be denied. Neither will it be denied that some 
of them, if not all, have been partially applied in 
very many schools. But what is denied is that 
these principles have been made the foundation of 
a system of education, as they were at Quincy, 
Mass., and are now at Normalville. Can these 
principles be generally introduced into the schools? 
(1) A great difficulty arises from the purpose of the 
Old Education, which is the acquisition of knowl- 
edge for the sake of knowledge, while the purpose 
of the New Education is the harmonious growth of 
all the powers of the child. (2) Another difficulty 
arises from the demand under the present system 
for ‘‘ Results.” To illustrate—a teacher has charge 
of a room in a certain grade in a city school ; the 
course of study, not only for her room and grade, 
but for all the rooms and grades throughout the 
city, is mapped out with mathematical precision 
by a Board of Directors. Who, at all familiar with 
school work, does not know of the hot-house pro- 
cess of cramming and forcing necessary upon the 
part of teachers in order that their pupils may 
reach a certain per cent. by a certain time ? What 
more effective means of turning the attention to 
the word instead of to the thought could be devised? 
It is possible for the pupil by the pressure system 
to get 90 per cent. in his arithmetic, and to become 
sufficiently filled with the words of his grammar 
and geography to pass the crucial test. On the 
last day of school, parents and directors are invited 
to be present. The pupils are questioned in their 
“warious studies, and answers are given with a glib- 
ttess of speech that causes the spectators to wonder 
»Jhow such small heads can contain so much knowl- 
edge. Were the principles of the New Education 
to be applied in this same school it would be im- 
possible to. obtain the same apparently brilliant 
“ results” in the same length of time, as the acquir- 
ing of genuitie knowledge requires sufficient time 


for the development of the growing mind in its own 
way. (3) A third difficulty arises from custom. 
“My grandfather and my grandfather's grandfather 
learned to read, to write and cipher in the good old 
way }.and I guess what was good enough for tiem 
is good enough for me,” is an expression often 
heard when the New Education is discussed. Then 
there is another class composed of keen observers 
who are suspicious of innovations, and who think 
education can be had only through great expendi- 
ture of timeand toil. They criticise about as follows: 
‘*T do not perceive that my boy is learning much by 
this ‘new fangled plan;’” or, *‘ he tells me nothing 
new ;” or, ‘* he brings no books home to study ;” or, 
“so far as I can perceive he is only playing going 
to school;” or, ‘‘ when I was a boy I was obliged to 
dig my own lessons out.” 

The old fogy teacher stands in the way. For 
many years he has taught school (or rather kept 
school) in his peculiar ways, until the ruts he has 
sunk into are so deep that he can scarcely see over 
their sides. He has heard of the New Education. 
“Yes,” he says, *‘I know all about it. One of the 
lecturers at our county institute last year gave us 
the new method. Didn’t I go back to my school 
and try those methods faithfully for four weeks, 
and didn’t I make a perfect failure of it, getting 
the pupils all mixed up and their parents mad as 
hornets? No, sir, I’ve had enough of the New 
Education! It’s all a,humbug.” Thus the day of 
better things for the children is postponed indefi- 
nitely in that neighborhood. Many city and town 
superintendents stand in the way. They are crev 
tures of custom and habit like other men; they are 
committed to certain lines of action as indicated 
by printed courses of study, and pride prevents a 
change; they ure dependent on the will of a few 
directors, usually politicians, who would not ap- 
preciate, perhaps not allow the introduction of in- 
novations. The elaborate system of examinations 
and promotions in use in the great majority of our 
graded schools is an exceedingly great barrier in 
the way. Much time and much preaching of the 
new gospel of education will be required to con- 
vince parents, directors and teachers that examin- 
ations as such, and promotions based upon per 
cents are not necessary to test a pupil’s ability. A 
discussion followed. 

Supt. Balliet, Carbon Co., Pa., said that, in his 
county, much was accomplished by explaining the 
new system to the people. Thus: to illustrate 
the principle of learning to do a thing by doing it, 
he said to a farmer, who complained that grammar 


-was not being taught in the schools: ‘‘ Does a shoe- 


maker tell his apprentice to Jearn the definition of 
a peg, of an awl, of leather, and then commit to 
memory the rules for driving pegs, for paring the 
leather, for putting on the sole, and for shaping the 
heels?” Of course the farmer admitted that these 
things were not done in that way. ‘Then why is 
not the best way to learn how to use language cor- 
rectly, to use it correctly, under the guidance of a 
teacher, as the apprentice is under the guidance of 
the shoemaker?” The farmer admitted that this 
seems reasonable enough, and there was no further 
complaint from him. Another complained that his 
children did not know the alphabet, and he could 
not understand how they were to learn to read un 
til they had first learned the alphabet. ‘‘ Does 
your little boy at home learn to talk by having his 
mother give the letters of each word to him, thus: 
‘Johnnie, this is Moses—-say M-o-s-e s.’” ‘* Of course 
not,” says the father. ‘‘ Well, then, why should he 
when sent to school?” ‘‘I don’t know,” was the 
reply; ‘' but that’s the way Llearned.” ‘ Yes, and 
you learned a good many things, as well as myself, 
that it would be better we had never learned,” is 
replied. ‘‘ Perhaps you are right,” says the alpha- 
bet man, and that is the last complaint from that 
source. ‘* And thus I meet the objections by using 
plain language and comparisons easily understood, 
Another very good way to spread light is to hold 
evening conventions, at which the children would 
have a few literary exercises, but the greater part 
of whose time was taken up with model recitations, 
in which I took pains to bring out all the new 





ideas in strong relief. Seeing little children actu- 





ally reading written words from the board, and 
reading before they knew their letters, had more 
weight than all my talk. And so, in this home of 
the Molly Maguires, I have found it possible to in- 
troduce the principles of the New Education, little 
by little. It is not necessary to make a great noise 
and tell people they are all wrong, and that you 
are going to change things, but go quietly to work, 
and before people know what you are about your 
purpose is effected.” 

Mr. Fitz, of the Faculty, thought it was entirely 
possible to effect the change, in country schools at 
least, where each teacher was monarch of all he 
surveyed, and not bound by the machinery of city 
or town schools. There industrial work could be 
introduced, and science lessons and object lessons, 
without calling forth much opposition, but rather 
pleasure. 

The result of the discussion appeared to be that 
the new principles must fight their way inch by 
inch in city schools, and, in any school, must win 
their way through the tact and common sense of 
teachers who thoroughly understand them. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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‘*LOOK HERE UPON THIS PICTURE AND ON THIS.” 


Once upon a fime there was a great school for 
boys in the City of New York. It contained a 
thousand pupils and twenty-four teachers, includ- 
ing the principal. It gave also employment to a 
teacher of music, a teacher of drawing, a teacher 
of French, and a lecturer on natural science. And 
it came to pass that the fame of this school had 
reached even to the utmost limit of Long Island. 
For many years it had beaten every other school 
in the number of lads admitted into the illustrious 
Free College; and it had been marked the one-thou- 
sandth part of one per centum higher than any other 
similar school, by the distinguished officers sent 
out by the Board of Education to examine all the 
schools. 

These were the days when the chief teacher ruled 
his school, if not with the wisdom, at least with the 
power of king Solomon. His platform was his 
throne, his rattan his sceptre. He had spies and 
satraps whom he called monitors, and woe to 
the lad who fell under their displeasure. Armed 
and equipped with a rod half an inch in diameter, 
it was the daily custom of the chief teacher to visit 
the different rooms and thrash the children, some- 
times for the sins of their fathers, sometimes to 
gratify the spite of the monitors, and sometimes to 
compensate for the deficiencies of their teachers. 
Occasionally a boy was whipped by chance when 
he deserved it. And what were the offences for 
which the lads were thrashed ? Tardiness, truancy, 
stupidity, disobedience, inattention, falsehood, 
cursing end swearing, and a few others nct neces- 
sary to mention. The tardiness was generally 
caused by the fact that the parents overslept them- 
selves, and the children could not get their break- 
fast in time to reach school before nine o'clock ; the 
truancy by the fact that the lads loved liberty and 
hated oppression and imprisonment; the stupidity 
by—heaven only knows what—perhaps it was trans 
mitted from their parents or was acquired from 
some of their teachers; the disobedience by, often- 
times, unreasonable demands which no true son of 
the Republic will ever submit to; inattention by 
the fact that not infrequently there was little to 
attend to; the lying—well, that came natural to 
them; and the cursing and swearing they picked 
up here and there as they did many other things, 
good and bad, by imitation. 

There is a system of curing some bodily diseases 
by “manipulation,” or rubbing, or kneading, or 
thumping, or something of the sort; and as philos- 
ophers inform us there is a close analogy between 
the physical and. the moral world, it may be that 
certain Solons fancied that by a similar process of 
thumping or thrashing, they could cure moral and 
mental diseases; or, in other words, expel the devil 
by force of the rattan. 

In the early days of his reign, the chief teacher 
above mentioned did a good deal of honest thrash- 
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ing. His‘arm was not weak, nor was his rattan 
light. He conscientiously sustained his subordi- 
nates; that is to say, he whipped the boys when 
their teachers reported them. In justice, however, 
it should be said that he had, on the whole, the 
best staff of teachers in the city. There were one 
or two exceptions: and it was in thrashing five or 
six boys daily for one of these to keep her in her 
place and prevent the class from torturing her to 
death, that the head teacher arrived at the con- 
clusion that it was criminal to punish children be- 
cause incompetent teachers did not know how to 
govern them. 
‘** LOOK HERE UPON THIS PICTURE.” 

The teacher who failed to govern said, ‘‘I hate 
teaching; I dislike the boys; I only teach for the 
salary.” She usually reached school about ten 
minutes before nine. Her boys had been playing, 
breaking slates and hacking the school furniture 
with jack-knives for twenty minutes before her 
arrival. As they were excited, she found it dif- 
ficult to reduce them to order. Demerits were 
freely distributed to irritated boys by an irri- 
tated teacher; and this irritation begat more irri- 
tation, and so it kept increasing until the time 
came for the principal to perform his diurnal duty 
of thrashing delinquents. Five or six lads were 
whipped daily as a sort of vicarious sacrifice for 
the sins of the teacher. Finally, when the principal 
could stand it no longer, he called the teacher out 
of her recitation-room, and the following dialogue 
took place. 

Prin. Miss X, I’m tired of this miserable business 
of whipping boys to maintain you in your position. 

Miss X. You mean then by that, that it’s all my 
fault ? 

Prin, I didn’t mean to put it in that way; but 
since you have said it, yes, I do believe that it is 
mainly your fault. 

Miss X. What am I todo when the boys won't 
obey me ? 

Prin. You might smile at the lads once in a while, 
even by accident. Your tone might be occasionally 
kind. You might utter just one word of commenda 

to a ‘‘ bad boy” when you find him making an 
effort to improve. You might finish your lessons 
one day in the week at two o’clock, and let the best 
scholars read aloud in turn some good book of travel 
or biography, or even such a.work as ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” or the *' Pilgrim’s Progress.” If a boy is 
uneasy, send him for a glass of water or a window 
pole. Be kind, firm, just, gentle, vigilant, and be 
occasionally a little deaf and blind. And above 
all, govern your own temper. 

Miss X. I'll never report another boy to you, sir, 
if I die for it. 

Prin. Thank you, Miss X. I assure you I shall 
find it a great relief. 

And the fact is, she never did. She kept her 
word, She ceased to rely on the Principal; she 
learned to rely on herself. She arrived earlier at 
school, supervised her class with much more 
vigilance, and gradually developed into a fair 
teacher. But she never attained a high rank in 
her profession, for two good and sufficient reasons: 
she hated her work, and she disliked the children. 

‘* AND ON THIS.” 

Miss Y, a teacher, one grade lower in the same 
school, had received an excellent education and 
had, therefore, brought trained faculties to bear 
upon her work. She was thoroughly alive to the 
dignity and responsibility of her office; she took 
pleasure in the performance of her duties: she loved 
the children, and, in return, they loved and re- 
spected her. She was at her post before the open- 
ing of the school doors for the pupils; she attended 
to the ventilation and cleanliness of her room; she 
provided herself with chalk, pencils, maps, pointers, 
and whatever else she might need for teaching pur- 
poses during the day. She received the pupils as 
they arrived with a pleasant smile and a gentle 
“good morning.” She allowed conversation, read- 
ing, study and amusement of any kind which was 
not injurious to the school furniture or to themselves. 
She generally employed the half hour before the 
“opening exercises” in helping dull sgaghint to 
master their lessons, But while doing so, her 


eye was never taken off of the main body of the 
class. When the first bell rang to prepare for 
assembling in the large room, all conversation and 
work of every kind instantly ceased; the roll was 
called; the absentees inquired for; and the boys, 
in the order of their size, placed in line, ready, at 
the ringing of the second bell, to march out like 
little soldiers. In the large room she carefully 
supervised her class. She knew that good order 
was the result of constant vigilanee; and, hence, 
her eye never wandered here and there to see what 
other people were doing. It is unnecessary to state 
that her instruction was always marked ‘“‘excellent.” 
During a term of five months, Miss Y never reported 
a boy for punishment. She was kind in her acts 
more than in her speech; she was affectionate but 
never familiar; she was firm and exacting, but just 
and uniform; and above all she was never boister- 
ous and she never once lost hertemper. She never, 
for a moment, forgot the fact that she was a lady 
as well as a teacher. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ How fared X and Y in the 
struggle for professional success ?” X is still in a 
very subordinate position, higher perhaps than 
she deserves; and Y is at present the highest 
teacher in a high school not a hundred miles from 
New York. 





for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


COMPENSATION TO TEACHERS. 


Supt. J. Fairbanks in a recent article in the 
JouRNAL under this heading, argues that the pri- 
mary teacher should not receive as much compensa- 
tion as the teacher of advanced classes, and bases 
his argument upon the fact that all inferior officers 
receive smaller salaries than their superiors. 

That looks like begging the question. It remains 
to be proven that it is a lower service to teach the 
smaller children. He says that the greater mental 
capacity of the larger children requires a higher 
order of intellect in the teacher, than the feeble 
powers of the little ones. This is just the reason 
why the larger children do not need the better 
qualified teacher. True teaching trains the pupils 
to pursue their investigations unaided. The older 
the pupil the more is this power developed, if he 
has had proper trainingall along. It is at the be- 
ginning of his work that he needs the most help, 
the wisest direction. the most careful training in 
habits of thought and study. Itis at this time 
that he forms either a like or a dislike for study. 
Under the wise teacher it isalways theformer. It 
is at this time that his heart is most open to those 
moral lessons that will prevent. his becoming the 
“strong-willed, almost ungovernable” boy when he 


is older. 
The primary teacher should be compared to the 


engineer who lays the foundation of a structure. 
If his work is poorly done, no amount of skilled 
workmanship on the superstructure can make it a 
— building. 

As to Col. Parker, his present celebrity is due 
entirely to the attention he gave to the matter of 
primary instruction. It is because he knew how 
to teach the little children that he is called to teach 
the art to others. 

In summing up, Supt. Fairbanks says: ‘‘Place the 
best teachers where they can accomplish the great- 
est results; place, young, inexperienced teachers 
where the least power is needed; where they can 
growin experience, and advance them to higher 
positions and better pay as they grow.” Exactly. 
But the growth is from ability to assist the ad- 
vanced pupil up, to ability to lead the little child. 








Let pupils read a newspaper article, and when 
they have got to the end of it see if they are able 
to give any accurate account of its argument or ap- 
prehend its fundamental points, or if they have 
lost one of its links, or if they have overlooked an 
important illustration, or if they have failed to 
seize a word which is the very hinge of the writer's 
tho ght. A if they have wholly misunderstood 
the urpose of the article. Teachers must 
teach ar aden * to read with precision and un- 
derstanding, thinking of every word, the 
sense of each sentence, and the mean- 





ing of any piece thatmay be re them, 
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COURSE OF STUDY. 


By F. W. Parker, Prin. Cook Co. Normal School. 
Normalyville, Ji. 

When the harmonious growth of the (+ being, 
the body, mind, and soul, is the one ive that 
controls every action of the teacher, over-pressure 
is an utter impossibility; for the one unalterable 
condition of growth in strength and character, is 
physical, mental and moral health, and the slight- 
est symptom of disease in any of these directions 
demands a change of treatment. The quick, eager 
eye of the teacher, fixed upon real, genuine growth, 
detects instantly the slightest symptom of disease, 
and her ready mind prescribes the remedy. 

Under the first ideal every subject. radiates from 
a center, the lines of which widely diverge; in the 
second everything tends to a common center and 
complete unity. This is what Jacotot meant when 
he said, ‘‘ The whole is in the part.” 

All true teaching is the evolution of thought, the 
lines and extent of which thought must be govern- 
ed by the ideal of all-sided growth. The subjects 
taught are the means to this end, meeting at one 
common center—namely, expression—which is the 
prime necessity of thought evolution. Thus when 
a child reads a sentence on the blackboard, then 
copies it on his slate and re-reads it, he has done 
all that can be done with language. He gets the 
thought by means of the written language, he 
gives it orally by pronunciation, enunciation, 
pauses, iniiection, emphasis, and stress. In copy- 
ing he writes, spell, capitalizes and punctuates. 
Now it can be easily seen that the teacher can make 
each of these various processes a separate or unre- 
lated thing, while with the true end in view, the 
teacher is led to make them a simple unity in 
thought and action, in the most natural manner 
possible. 

Let a child express a thought in clay, pasteboard, 
wood, or model for drawing. Let him draw the 
model, describe it orally, and then write a descrip- 
tion of it, combining manual training, drawing, 
observation, oral and written 'anguage, without 
the slightest tendency to a forced analysis. 

The terrible tendency of foreordaining that the 
child must take the subject into its mind strictly in 
accordance with its logical, or step by step analysis, 
has been the ruin of many a budding ard brilliant 
mind. When the child acts after the laws of its 
own being, he gains power and knowledge in the 
best possible way; this action is fixed; it is fore- 
ordained by the nature of the mind, and the con- 
stant struggle of the pedantic school-master crip- 
ples but cannot change its essential action one jot 
or tittle, 

The first thing to be done in a course of study is 
to select the studies which are especially adapted 
to the end in view. These subjects should be ar- 
ranged in the order of their adaptation to the dif- 
ferent stages of mental grcwth, and so arranged 
that when taught they will form a united, compact, 
symmetrical body of knowledge in the mind—a body 
of knowledge so related und united that it is essen- 
tially power. Thcre are afew, and but a few, minds 
in this world strong cnough of themselves to relate 
isolated facts without help or suggestion. These 
minds are quoted often as products of the old edu- 
cation; they are saved, in reality, as by fire; noone 
ever counted the lost, for they are countless. 

The division and arrangement of subjects ac- 
cording to the pages of the text-book (the common 
practice) is illogical and wrong to the last degree. 
It has created the awful presumption on the part 
of the children, that going through a book is gain- 
ing knowledge. Who has not seen and felt the 
conceited sneer on the face of the pupil when, be- 
ing asked to do certain work, he replies, ‘‘I have 
been over that ;” and who does not deplore the fact 
that they have been over it, so far over it that they 
have never even seen it, 

This result of self-conceit is the greatest of all 
obstructions to further progress, and teachers 





further this illusion by taking it for granted that 
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because children have been over or through certain 
work, they are therefore prepared to goon. They 
can go on, it is true, just as they have been going 
on, committing to memory empty words, acquiring 
isolated facts, to the bitter end. 

To be sure, by paging the course of study, .the 
teacher is saved the close analysis and division of 
subjects, but at a terrible expense to the children. 

A course of study should have no adaptation to 
time, such as first year's work or second year’s 
work, but rather to classes, steps, or grades. In 
most courses of study far too much is required of 
the children in quantity results during the first 
three years, and far too little is given them to do; 
for instance, I have yet to see the class that has 
mastered ten in number in one yenr, although fifty 
and one hundred are given them as a required 
amount. In reading, two years at least should be 
spent in first reader reading. Geography as a 
science should not be begun until the fifth class, al- 
though the preparation for it may actively begin 
in the first or lowest class. 

I have made this talk a Jong one, but I fear I 
have not met the requireme:.ts of many teachers in 
regard to practical suggestions. I have presented 
far more difficulties than helps in the making of a 
course of study. The reason is obvious. The prob- 
lém with me isan unsolved and a tremendous one, 
and I really need more help than I can give. But 
a difficulty clearly apprehended is partially con- 
quered, and I consider myself fortunate in feeling 
the tremendous need of something better to be 
done. ‘‘ Difficulties are God’s errands, and when 
we are sent vpon them it is a proof of God’s confi- 
dence,” and all teachers who are working under 
the new ideal, which is as old as religion itself, 
should band themselves as earnest, honest, humble 
investigators of the truths to be found in the grow- 
ing mind, and of the means that will lead and guide 
it’ to the highest possibilities of power and good- 
ness. I lave an unbounded faith in the results of 

such investigations. There will one day come to 


the children of our land a blessed heritage through 
the untiring efforts of those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness for righteousness’ sake. 
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SCHOOL RECEPTIONS. 





SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

It is a custom followed by many teachers to se- 
lect ‘* pieces ” for the scholars to learn and to have 
them recited before an audience composed mainly 
of the parents. Some have them occur at regular 
intervals, once a month. once a quarter, once each 
six months; but all, or nearly all, close the year 
with an exhibition or commencement. The custom 
of bringing the pupils before the public has become 
popular; it may be of service to the pupils and the 
school in general, and it is susceptible of abuse. 
There is a legitimate use and place for the ‘‘ exhi- 
bition.” A good teacher can employ it so that 
good will flow from it; an ignorant, unprincipled 
teacher may employ it so that time will be wasted 
nét only, but unwholesome effects will result. 

It has been objected by some that the parents 
will obtain a wrong conception of the school by at- 
tending an “‘ exhibition” or “reception”; that they 
will suppose that the learning of pieces is the main 
purpose of the school. Such advise that problems 
in arithmetic, ete., form-a large part of the’ exer- 
cisés on these occasions Bui it is suppesed that 
the teacher has days set apart for examinations, 
and that the parents are notified of these. The ob- 
jects of the “reception” and the “ examination” 
are differént, The purpose of the former is primar- 
ily pleasuré. Children enjoy ‘‘a party” far more 
than adults; they love spectacles not only, but to 
get up spectacles: The teacher is at the head ofa 
community, and it is proposed to entertain that, 
community and ‘the parents'also. Provided this is. 
done so that the pupils'do notspend in these efforts| 
the time and effort that should be used in study, 
or in any way degrade themselves, no right-mind- 

bee ie can interpose a valid objection. 
| Exhibitions have been brought into low repute 
by the very poor taste and judgment that have} 


errors in pronunciation, etc., made on the stage, 


who should have known better. Little boys have 
had the speeches of Webster assigned them; little 
girls have recited ‘‘Thanatopsis”; negroes, Indians 
and brigands ‘have been personated, so that the 
school-room has become a theater for the time be- 
ing, and for several days the pupils are unfitted to 
think of their studies. A teacher has had a pupil 
learn and recite a Latin oration, when the pupil 
knew nothing of Latin, giving the impression that 
it was one of his studies! Besides, the school will 
be more or less judged by the performance. 
THE OBJECT OF RECEPTIONS. 

1. The object of the Reception is (a) to interest 
the public in the school, or (6) to give the school 
something to do that will relieve tedium and con 
centrate its energies and expand its life, or (¢) it may 
aim also to raise money for some specific purpore, 
generally a library or musical instrument. 

It is found as the result of such exercises, when 
well conducted, that the pupils have created new 
bonds of sympathy that link them more strongly 
to the school. They have commingled their efforts 
and contributed their best powers, and the object 
that has drawn out these efforts and powers is 
dearer to them, though they cannot say why. 
Hence when they are wisely planned the school is 
educated by them. The object which should ever 
stand uppermost in the mind of the teacher is this: 
The school is to invite in its friends. How shall we 
entertain those friends so that they will love and 
respect us, collectively and individually, the more? 
It is to be looked at as a “ party” given by the 
school, an elegant entertainment in which the mu- 
sic and recitations form the principal! feature. 

2. THE PREPARATION. As a rule a month is need- 
ed to make due preparation. By taking plenty of 
time the studies will not be interfered with. The 
pieces that are to be learned must be well learned, 
yes, perfectly learned, so that no prompting will be 
needed. It should be made a rule that no pupil is 
to be prompted; this will ensure a thorough com- 
mitting of them to memory. It is a common fault 
that the pieces are too long. It is better to err on 
the other side, It it better to have twenty exercises 
of moderate length than ten very long. Just how 
long depends much on the puril, the occasion, and 
the audience. As arule when the pupil has been 
long enough before the audience for them to be- 
come acquainted with his style, it is time for him 
to withdraw; but the theme has something to do 
with it, of course. 

SELECTING THE ‘‘ PIECE.” 

In assigning a “ piece” the teacher should first 
read it over to the pupil, and mark the places for 
gestures, and give him an idea of the delivery to be 
employed. Otherwise, very serious errors in pro- 
nunciation are apt to creep in. Let the teacher 
take the book in his left hand as he reads. Let him 
throw life and soul into the lines; the pupil will 
catch the thought, and, as he learns the “piece,” 
comprehend it from the teacher’s interpretation. 
The pieces being learned, they should be “re- 
hearsed,” and this with reference to the thought 
as well as the words, for the pupil cannot recite 
well what he does not understand. 

The teacher should resolutely determine not to | 
allow the reception to encroach upon the work of 
the school. By taking an extra half-hour, before 
the school. opens, for rehearsal, he can meet a sec- 
tion of the performers, and so the whole work will 
pass under his eye. The first rehearsals may be 
with the book before the pupils; he must be able to 
read the piece with effect; the same course should 
be employed with a dialogue, the performers read 
ing their parts and throwing in as much life as 
possible into the performance. 

A different plan is usually followed. First the | 
pupil is required to learn the piece perfectly, and | 
then he is set to renite it. But he will make many 
errors, and these are learned as the piece is learned, 
and it is next to impossible to. eradicate them, so 
that the teacher has the :nortification of hearing 


that he has corrected with great cure in the re- 


hearsal. 
REHEARSALS. | 





‘Béen displayed by those who directed them, and 


teachers, to have the piece, when well learned, re- 
cited: before the school in order to give the pupil an 
audience and accustom him to the ordeal of stand- 
ing on the stage and being looked at. A little time 
can be taken for this just at the close of school. 

A program should be decided on and then a gen- 
eral rehearsal should take place. This will proba- 
bly occur on Saturday. For this due preparation 
should be made; a lunch will be found not out of 
place, as all will be tired. If the pieces are well 
learned, and if the separate rehearsals have been 
properly attended to, the general rehearsals will go 
off with interest. The teacher now should look for 
general effects. He should sit in the back part of 
the room, and put himself into the position of the 
most critical of the audience expected. The move- 
ment, posture, appearance and voice of the pupil 
should be attended to, His coming on the stage 
should be watched. He should be drilled to step 
on the stage easily, not looking on the floor, but 
out on the audience in a self-possessed way. (To 
aid in this let the other pupils sit with the teacher 
and aid to criticise.) Let the pupil go and come 
until this is done satisfactorily. Let the teacher 
exemplify it. In this way the other pupils will 
learn; so that the drilling of one thoroughly will do 
far more than perfect that pupil. Sometimes it is 
well to try all in the art of ‘‘ coming on the stage” 
properly. One comes, makes his bow and departs. 
then another, and then a verdict is given as to the 
one who does the best. Then all but this one are 
put in the place of the audience, and he is gent to 
the stage to give a model lesson. 

All this must be done in a spirit of friendly criti- 
cism ; the pupil must be made to understand that 
the first impression produced on the audience is de- 
cisive, a d that the excellence of the piece cannot 
overcome an unfavorable impression produced by 
want of general culture. The pupil should strive 
to look ‘tat home” and to feel at ease. After he 
has secured a proper entrance on the stage, let the 
recitation begin; let every gesture be used that the 
pupil is to use at the exhibition. Some suppose the 
pupil will put in the proper touches on the spur of 
the moment. But this is a great mistake. The* 
posture and the gesture should be carefully atten‘1- 
ed to beforehand. If it 1s a declamation, let the 
pupil shift his position once, twice, thrice, or more, 
depending on the character of their pieces, its 
length, etc, It looks stiff to see a person stand in 
one position and recite words. An air of natural- 
ness and finish must be given to the whole pro- 


ceeding. 
(To be continued.) 
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A TALK WITH BOYS. 





TO ENCOURAGE SELF-RELIANCE. 

We naturally seek to do a piece of work in the 
easiest way. In some things this is a poor rule; 
for instance, one boy gets out a prublem in arith- 
metic and another boy copies it off and bands it 
in. True, ie has the problem on his slate, but it 
does him no good. It may take a good while long- 
er to study it out, but that is the true way. If you 

»ok around the school you will find th i the best 
scholars rely on themselves. 

The habit of self-reliance is one of the best in the 
world; it is the basis of all splendid achievements. 
Think what men have done who began very small 
but relied on themselves. Horace Greeley be- 
gan life asa printers boy, and when he entered 
New York he was only noted for his very queer 
dress—he was fresh from the country—but all New 
York and nearly all America learned to honor 
him. What would he have done without self- 
reliance ? Charles O'Connor was once but a strange 
lrish boy in New York, but he became an eminent 
lawyer. James A. Garfield was once a canal- 
driver, but he determined to have an education, 


|and see the result. The president of a great rail- 


road once worked in a coal mine. Chester A. Ar- 
thur was the son of a country minister and had few 


advantages, but he depended on himself. ~ 
Self-help is the test kind of help. It may look 
dark; but “trust in God and keep your powder 





It is a plan that is followed by experienced 


dry,” nevertheless. Don’t whine, do your best 
don’t beg; fall to. work. and you will succeed. 


. 
’ 
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+ er sbin -ing, O’er my beaft awest nisin vibe Ullah: Love and thelr wreaths twining, 
2. Fare-well all thone soqmes of plenpere, All those scenes to mem’- ad i 


ry déar; Fare-well mu-si¢’s sweet-est mea-sure, 
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Call-ing up the 


All the past seems like adream, Yon-der tow’rsthe lof - 


ty mountain, Smiles the dis-tamt sun- ny vale, 


peu - sive tear. Fond- ly round my heart are steal-ing, Songs that cheered in ear- ly time; 
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“ameve the streamiet and the fount-ain, There the sweet toned rippling rill. Oh, to think of it! oh, to dream of it! 
Wak - ing some en - chant-ed feel - ing, Like some sweet bell’s fading cliilme. Oh, to think of it! oh, to dream of it! 
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LESSONS IN FRACTIONS. I. 





That a thing may (1) be cut into equal parts, and 
that there is (2) a name for each part and (3) for 
several parts taken together, was shown to be the 
first objective point. It will require several les- 
sons. Supposing these points to be made s. clear 
that the pupils can see the parts when }, }, etc., are 
spoken of, can immediately proceed to cut a thing 
into those parts, then and not before, are they 


ready to take the second step. A fraction being, 


given, to find another fraction equal toit. This is 
usually called ‘‘Reducing fractions to lower or 
higher terms.” But these terma while clear enough 
to the teacher from years of usage, are not clear to 
a child, and will not be even if he learns them ‘‘by 
heart.” 

The teacher takes a half turnip or half apple and 
lays it before the class; he takes the other half and 
divides it into two parts. He asks (pointing), 
What is this? ‘One half.” I write it thus, }, do 
[not ? What are these (pointing) ¢? ‘‘ Two fourths.” 
Are the fequal to the 4? ‘ Yes, sir.” Then I will 
write the sign of equality between them-—j—?. In 
the same way he proceeds to show that }—}; }—t; 
brs; bir; and that j~—§; j=}; j=: and that 
i—#; [—/,; and that }—¥, etc. 

Taking the apple in his hand he divides it into 
twelve equal parts. Taking six of these in his 
hand, he asks, How many parts havelI? “Six: 
twelfths.” I will write this thus, 4. Holding the 
parts together, he asks what part. of the whole 
apple have [? ‘‘One-half.” You say that con- 
sidered in parts there are ,4, taken together it is }, 
what follows? ‘“‘That ,, equals }.” I will write it 
80, yy}. In the same way he leads them to see 
that ¢~}; that f—}; j—}; that .y—}; that j+}; 
that j=}, etc. 

Do not be in a hurry to show them that } can be 

changed to ¢ by multiplying both numerator and 
denominator by 4. They can easily learn it, it is 
true, but will it be knowledge? No, rather Jet 
them discover for themselves. Let them see that 
$={ and that ")=}, and they will soon see the law, 
and with no Tule solve a great many, examples, 
Give them examples and let them practice. Thus: 
I gave James } of an apple, I want to give Henry 
the same, but in smaller parts. What can I give 
him 4. 4,7, etc., will be given. Propose. a great 
many problems so as to familiarize them with the 
idea that two fractions may be unlilee in looks Bui 
of the same value. : 

Take now a two-foot rule, and let's boy stand be. 


fore thé clase with it. Let him have some narrow 


strips of | paper. we: LET I — let them find 


reasons for their replies. How many inches in 
length? How many in half the rule? How many 
in one-third ? in one-fourth? in one-sixth? etc. 
Make a table thus :— 


+ = 12 inches. } = 12 inches. 
j— 8s “ j—12 “ 
}— 6 * i —12 * 
i= : “ yh - “ 
i= ‘“ —_ tc 
ay 9 * _ 6° 


You say that 4 of the rule is 12 inches?  ‘‘ Yes, 
sir.” Sure,now? ‘“ Yes, sir.” You also say } of 
the rule is 12 inches? “Yes, sir,” Look sharp, 
now. If } is 12 inches, and #, 12 inches, what will 
follow? (Let them think their way out.) ‘‘ That 
}—7.” etc., etc. 

Of course, this will take several lessons; it will 
if the teacher is wise; otherwise, he will want to 
do it all himself and tell all he can. No could 
be worse. By skillful teaching they will discover 
how a fraction may be ed to another frac- 
tion. Fractions containing large numbers need 
not be given out at this point. 
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GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


OUTLINE OF TOPICS. 

1. Location.—(a) as to division of land, (6) as to 
latitude and longitude. 

2. Bowndaries.—(a) natural; mountains, rivers, 





| coast including capes, bays etc., (6) artificial. 


8. Surface.—(a) mountain chain, (6) peaks, (c) 
slopes, (d) water sheds. 

4. Drainage.—(a) lakes; location, use, (6) rivers; 
source, course use, ¢. ¢., are they useful for navi- 
gation, manufacture or fishing ? 

5. Climate.—(a) temperature as effected by lati- 
tude, elevation or winds, (6) moisture, rainfalls 
whether periodic or irregular, cause of rainless 
tracts, (c) salubrity. 

6. Vegetation.—(a) natural, 
belts of vegetation. 

7. Animal life.—(a) animals, birds, beasts and 
reptiles; kinds, characteristics and utility of each. 
(b) inhabitants, race and condition. 

8, Cities.—(a) capital, (6) metropolis, (c) noted 
places, 

9. Civilization.—condition of (a) government, 
(6) education; schools and institutions, (c) arts; 
architecture, sculpture, painting, etc., (@) com- 
merce, facilities for transportation, commupica- 
tion, etc. 

10. History.—-(a) settlement, 
revolts, (d) subsequent wars. 

11. Customs and manners; natural curiosities; 
antiquities, etc. 

As such an outline with slight modifications is 
adaptable to the study of any country, it should 
be written on a -~ chart and hung before the 
school. a portion of these subj 
at | time. neourage the chiiven Fe gem 
cyclopedias, different geographies and in geo- 

- hical readers, histories, books of travel, etc., 
or interesting facts related to the subj ect; let them 

bring abstracts of what they have ound to the 
class and read them, let the others make a note of 
such a8 are worth remembering and bring them 
up in review. Be careful not to require the memo- 

ang of too many details; that take the life 
out of the work. Seek to make what you wish 
them to remember interesting. If it is the source 
of a river, call their attention to the watersheds, 
show how widely separated often become the 
waters that fall on the top of the same hill. ow 
describing the coast, show them how minw 
the indentations of the coast follow the 
and spurs of the mountain ranges. 

Suppose this applied to Peru, Chili or Bolivia, 

The map will give an answer to (1) and (2) but cyclo- 

ias and books of travel must be searched for the 
rest and then the matter must be classified. Then 
may come by the teacher a statement of the present 


(b) cultivated, (c) 


(b) dominion, (¢) 





condition of these countries. 
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Nors— phs can be committed to memory and re- 
peated, or read. Spr iepante mew, poawated apo the 
‘orm. oj by = imal ae order. Prepare a tablet or 

a) 2 


Banner with the follo 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
Born April 23 (?) 1564, 
Died April 23, 1616. 





1st Pupil.—A century ago George Stevens wrote: 
‘All that is known with any degree of certainty of 
Shakespeare is, that he was born at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, married and had children there ; went to London 
where he commenced acting, and wrote poems and plays; 
returned to Stratford, made his will, died and was 
buri ” 
2nd Pupil.—Tradition adds to this that his father was 
once a well-to-do yeoman of much intelligence, holding 
at one time several important offices; that his mother 
was of a genteel family ; that he acquired a little learn- 
ing at a grammar school in Stratford, which one of his 
friends said amounted to ‘‘smal] Latin and less Greek.” 
8rd Pupil.—It is said that he was a handsome youth, 
who sowed'a good many wild oats, and married, when 
only eighteen, a woman eight years older than himself: 
that he fled to London to escape persecution from a man 
whose wrath he had incurred by writing a satirical bal- 
lad about him ; and that his first employment when he 
reached London was holding horses at the doors of the 
theatre. 
4th Pupil.—Whether thrre is any teuth in these stories 
or not, it is quite certain that he entered the theatre, 
became an actor, and soon a writer also, of plays. It 
was quite customary then for actors to write new plays 
and recast old ones for their employers. In the days of 
Queen Elizabeth dramas were in. demand, The theatre 
took the place of our newspaper and light literature. 
Shakespeare was seeking, not fame but a fortune, and 
he bent his energies to the work. His talent was soon 
discovered and he received large sums for his plays. 
5th Pupil.—He also wrote poems, for one of which he 
received, it is said, $3,000. His works consist of 37 plays, 
5 long poems and 154 sonnets. Of the plays, King John, 
Richard II and II, Henry IV in two parts, Henry V, 
Henry VI in three parts, and Henry VIII are historical ; 
Titus Andronicus, Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth, Julius 
Cesar, Antony and Cleopatra, and Cymbeline are 
legendary ; and the others are fictional. In his sonnets 
he touches often upon- himself, and gives us reason to 
suppose that he carried through life, 
s¢ unseen grief 
That swells with silence in the tortured soul !” 
6th Pupil.—The material out of which several of his 
plays are constructed was taken from old legends and 
historical scenes. Some have charged him with borrow- 
ing, but it has been well said that when he did borrow 
he borrowed nobly. ‘‘He breathed upon dead bodies 
and brought them to life.” 
7th Pupil.—No long description of his characters is 
needed, they speak for themselves. A few words ac- 
quaint us with the wicked Cleopatra who “ feeds herself 
with most delicious poison,” with the false Cressida who 
‘‘ with one eye yet looks on Troilus, but with her heart 
her other eye doth see Diomedes.” We see her opposite 
in the faithful Vergillia who ‘‘ will not over the threshold 
until her lord return from the wars,” and.in the, mother 
of Coriolanus, we see the stern Roman matron, who had 
‘‘rather eleven sons die nobly for their country, than 
one voluptuously surfeit out of action.” : 
8th Pupil.—Shylock reveals his malignity in : 
**f will not hear 
Tilhave my bond. * ree speak, 
The pound of flesh which I demand of him 
Is dearly bought ; ’tis mine and I will have it. 
If every ducat in six thousand ducats 


Were in six and every a ducat, = . 
I would not aed them; I ann have my bond.” 


He is asked for charity’s sake to have a surgeon ready 
to stop his victim’s wounds ‘‘ lest he do bleed te death,” 
but he says, f 

‘« Is it so nominated in the bond? 
I cannot find it: ’tis not in the bond.” ' 

9th Pupil.—Shakespeare’s characters are live men and 
women. If he did‘know “small Latin and less Greek ” he 
knew the book of human nature by heart. Perhaps noone 
character shows this knowledge more than that of Mac- 
beth. He was not a bad manat first. But the prophecy 
of the witches roused his ambition. The more he thought 
about it the more he desired their fulfillment and the less 


repulsive seemed the’murderous plot urged by his wife. 
But he can hardly summon the nerve to do the deed. 
On the way he mutters, 

‘‘ Thou sure and firm-set earth: 

Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear 

The very stones prate of my whereabout.” 

And after it is done he says to his wife 

“Me ht I heard a voice cry, ‘Sleep no more 

Macbeth doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep,” 

* * * 


What hands are here! Ha! they pluck out mine eyes! 

Will all Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 

Clean from my hand? No; this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous seas in ine, the 
green one red.” 


10th Pupil.—Brutus is the very personification of patri- 

otism. Hear him speak to the conspirators : 
‘* What is it that you would impart to me? 
If it be aught toward the — good, 
Set honor in one eye and death i’ the other, 
And I will look on both indifferently.” 
And then to the people in explanation of the murder 
of Ceesar: 
‘* Yet see you but our hands 
And this the bleeding business they have done ; 
Our hearts ye see not, they are pitiful 
And pity to the general wrong of Rome 
Hath done this deed to Cesar.” 

“Tf there be in this assembly any dear friend of Czesar’s, 
to him I say that Brutus’ love to Cesar was no less than 
his. If that friend demand why Brutus rose against 
Cesar, this is my answer—not that I loved Cesar less, 
but that Iloved Rome more * * * * Islew my best 
lover for the good of Rome. I have the same dagger 
for myself when it shall please my country to need my 
death.” 

11th Pupil.—Shakespeare makes Mark Antony utter 
words that draw tears even now. ‘Friends, Romans, 
countrymen, lend me your ears. 

““T came to bury Cesar-—-not to praise him 
‘‘He was my friend, faithful and just to me 
But Brutus says he was ambitious, and Brutus 
Isanhonorableman. * * * Bear with me 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
‘* Here is a parchment,—’tis his will 
Let but the commons hear this testament 
And they would go and kiss dead Ceesar’s wounds. 
‘**T must not read it. 


It is not meet you know how Cesar loved you. 
om * * 7 


“‘Tf you have tears prepare to shed 

You all do know this mantle, * 

Look ! In this place ran Cassius’ dagger through, 

Through this the well beloved Brutus stabbed, 

And as he plucked his cursed steel away 

Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it, 

As rushing out of doors to be resolved 

If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no; 

For Brutus as you know was Ceesar’s angel : 

Judge O you gods, how dearly Cesar loved him! 

This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Czesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors arms, 

Quite vanquished him : then burst his mighty heart, 

And in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

Which all the while ran blood, great Ceesar fell.” 
12th Pupil.—In Hamlet we see the noble heart to 

whom life has become a burden : 
‘*To be, or not to be—that is the question :-— 

Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles 

And by opposing endthem, * * * # 

‘*For who would bear the whips and scorns of time 

The oppressor’s wrong and the proud man’s con- 


Y> 
The me of despised love, the law’s delay, 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would fardels bear, 
To groan and sweat under a life 
But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscovered country from whose bourne 
No traveler returns,— es the will 
And makes us*rather the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 
18th Pupil.—The name of Shakespeare is the greatest in 
literature; it has become—to use his own expression “‘as 
familiar as household words.” His works have been 
translated into every language of the civilized world; 
they will never grow old; they have been called a 
library in themselves ; the more they are studied the 
more beauty is found in them. We will close with a 
few of the tributes that have been paid to him. 
Coleridge calls him the ‘‘ many souled Shakespeare.” 
Dr. Johnson said:: 
‘**Each change of many colored life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new.” 


them now 
* * 


“‘ Nature listening stood while Shakespeare 





Churchill said : 
played, 
And wonder’d at the work herself had made.” 


Ben Johnson said : 
‘Thou art alive still while thy book doth live, 
And.we have wits to read, and praise to give.” 
And Milton— 
**Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself a livelngo monument.” 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be by the live teacher after m 
or they can be out and distributed am 
one may be written on the biack-board each ‘day 

IF you would be strong, conquer yourself. 

PEACE if possible, justice at any rate.—WENDELL 
PHILLIPS. 

PRAYER is the outlet of the saints’ sorrows and the 
inlet of their support. 

AN honest man is believed without an oath, for his 
reputation swears for him. 

Aun! if you knew what peace there isin an accepted 
sorrow.—MADAME GUYON. 

I HAVE learned more of experimental religion since 
my little boy died than in all my life before.—Busu- 
NELL. 

Noruaine is lost that is loved in God, since in Him al} 
things are saved to us.—S. BERNARDINO OF SIENA. 

WHOEVEX strikes hard must prepare for the re- 
bounder. If we criticise, we must not wince when we 
are criticised. 

THERE is an ostentatious liberality which scatters 
bounty, but confers no benefits, and buys flattery, but 
not friendship.—Dr. JOHNSON. 

‘* THINK for thyself—one good idea, 
But known to be thine own, 
Is better than a thousand gleaned 
From fields by others sown,” 

Do you want to know the man against whom you 
have the most reason to guard yourself? Your looking 
glass will give you a very fair likeness of his face.— 
WHATELY. 

As a king is honored in his image, so God is loved 
and hated in man. He cannot hate man who loves 
God; nor can he who hates God, love man.—Sr. 
CHRYSOSTOM. 








exercise , 
Claas. 


*+ 


WHAT CONGRESS IS DOING. 








The Senate has passed the bill fixing the salaries of 
the U. 8. Judges at $5,000, and a bill to allot small 
farms to individua! Indians, extending the laws of the 
States and Territories over them; it has spent much 
time in discussing the Education Bill. 

The House has defeated the bill to extend the period 
of bonded whiskey, passed several pension bills, appro- 
priated aid to the sufferers of the Mi sissippi floods, and 
passed a bill making it a felony for a person falsely to 
assume to be an officer or employee of the United 
States. 

The following bills have been introduced into the Sen- 
ate: A bill to prohibit the importation of opium, to 
establish a Bureau of Fine Arts at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, and to provide for the sanitary inspection of 
Egyptian rags to be shipped to the U. 8. ; into the 
House, a bill to improve the Marine Service, to secure 
cheaper correspondence by telegraph, to regulate the 
carriage of passengers by sea and: to revise the Patent 
Laws. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


March 26.—Mr. Sargent, U.8. Minister to Berlin, has been trans- 
ferred to St. Petersburg.—Fifty guests lunched upon the Alert, in 
London, previous to her departure for America. 

March 27.—The British captured Tamanieb and opened the way 
to Berber,—The first through train from Mexico arrived at Kan- 
sas City. 

March 28.—The Duke of Albany, Queen Victoria’s youngest 
son, died at Cannes.—Barnum’s .white elephant arrived safely, 
and was taken tothe Madison Square Garden.—A mob in Cin- 
cinnarti attacked the jail for the purpose of lynching a murder- 
er who had been convicted only of manslaughter. 

March 29.—The Alert sailed for New York.—People are flock- 
ing to the new gold mine, St. Paul, Minn., at the rate of one hun- 
dred per day.—The infuriated mob at Cincinnati set fire to the 
Court House and other buildings. A valuable law library and 
other propetty has been destroyed, and many lives lost. 

March 30—Gen. Goraon niade a sortie from Khartoum on the 
16th, but was forced to retreat.—The riot still continues in Cin- 
cinnati. The whole State Militia has been ordered out. 

March 31,—The riot is quelled; 200 are reported wounded or 
killed.—T wo men were found in a cave in Lookout Mountain, 
where they had been 14 days without food.—In a rush for Cin- 
cinnati papers, at Cleveland, several persons were wounded and 
one boy killed. 

April 1.—Prince Bismurck’s 69th birthday.—Gen. Gordon has 
abandoned the idea of conciliation, and will take more aggressive 
measnres.—The Mexican Congress opened,—Gov. Crosby, of Mon- 











tana, telegraphs great destitution among the Indians, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


a") ELSEWHERE. 

Newark, N. J.—A sad incident occurred in one of 
the public primary schools. A boy sat down on asharp 
pencil put in his seat by another boy on purpose, and it 
resulted in his death. 

Cuicaco.—During the past eighteen months 1,800 
children have been enrolled in the free kindergartens. 
The expenses of all departments of the work of the As- 
sociation are met by voluntary contributions. 

West VirointA.—The State Teachers’ Association 
will meet at New Martinsville, July 8. Arrangements 
are being made for an educational exhibit, which, if 
worthy, may be removed to Madison. Preparations are 
also being made for the observance of Arbor Day, April 
18. 

NORMALVILLE.—Col. Parker spent the greater part of 
his spring vacation at an institute held at Muskegan, 
Mich.—The name Normalville has been changed for 
both the town and the post office to Normal Park.—Mr. 
D. J. Goggin, Principal of the Normal School at Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba, Canada, reached Normalville during 
the spring vacation, and to his great disappointment 
the Normal School was not in session. He reports 
much interest in the New Education in Manitoba. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT MADISON. 
—Among those who will give addresses are J. M, Curry, 
Wm. T. Harris, G. Stanley Hall, Rev. A. D. Mayo, Rev. 
Atticus G. Haywood, Miss Frances Willard, James 
MacAllister, J. M. Greenwood, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
Miss Clara Conway, Louis Soldan, Gen. 8. C. Arm- 
strong, Mrs. R. D. Rickoff, Col. F. W. Parker, Thomas 
Hunter, Felix Adler, Miss Alice E. Freeman. All cor- 
respondence with reference to railroad rates from any 
part of the United States to Madison should be directed 
to J. M. Hall, Providence, R.I. For excursions to Ore- 
gon, W. A. Mowry, Providence, R. I.; to California, A. 
E. Winship, Boston, Mass.; to Colorado, Aaron Gove, 
Denver, Col. 

ARKANSAS.—In drawing the attention of the teachers 
of his country to the proposed Normal Institute, H. L. 
Rayburn, Co. Examiner for Pope Co., says: ‘It is our 
imperative duty as teachers to avail ourselves of every 
means and every opportunity of improvement in the 
art and theory of teaching, and to keep pace with the 
advance movements that are making in educational 
matters. We owe this to ourselves, to the parents, and 
especially to the children that we are called on to in- 
struct. If any teacher thinks there is nothing more for 
him to learn he might as well be classified with other 
fossils and labelled accordingly. Every teacher's pres- 
ent attainments should be so many incentives to induce 
him to step higher and higher. 


A TEMPERANCE JUBILEE.—Early in the present session 
of the Legislature a ‘bill was introduced providing that 
‘* instruction should be given in physiology and hygi- 
ene, with special reference to the effect of alcohol, stim- 
ulants and narcotics upon the human system,” in every 
public school in the State, and every school under State 
supervision. Many petitions have been circulated and 
signed in behalf of its passage. It was successfully 
worked through both Houses, aiid on the tenth of this 
month the temperance people were gratified to learn 
that it had received the signature of Governor Cleve- 
land and had become a law. To celebrate this victory 
a jubilee meeting was called at the Summerfield M. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, corner of Washington and Green 
avenues, under the auspices of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





New Haven.—The course of lectures given in New 
Haven under the auspices of the Teachers’ Association, 
has been a great success, The course has included Rev. 
Robert Collyer, Col. T. W. Higginson, Prof, G. Stanley 
Hall, and others. March 21, readings by that unequal- 
ed elocutionist, Prof. J. W. Churchill, of Andover, 
Mass., called together in High School Hall a cultivated 
and appreciative audience numbering not far from a 
thousand persons. Prof. Mark Bailey introduced the 
elocutionist, and in doing this spoke of the Association’s 
course as the best series of lectures given in New Haven 
for years. March 25, Principal L. L. Camp of Dwight 
‘School gave an exhibition of industrial work by his 
scholars. Over 500 articles were displayed, including 
needle and fancy work, cookery, and wood-work by the 
boys, These were the products of after-school work.— 
John G. Lewis soon completés his twenty-fifth year’s 
service as Principal of the Webster School, New Haven. 


Mount EaGLe AssemBLy.—This Assembly, establish- 
ed last year at Mount Eagle, Tenn., is to be the Chauta- 





qua of the South. Its object is to promote popular en- 
lightenment upon all scientific, literary and artistic 
topics. Dr. J. H. Worman, of Vanderbilt University, 
who has held professorships in several colleges and uni- 
versities, and has written works in the Spanish, French 
and German languages, has been called to the position 
of general manager. The Assembly will meet on the 
first of July next, and continue two months. The first 
month will be given to the work of a normal school. 
The course of study will embrace English branches, 
modern and ancient languages, science, music, art, poli- 
tical economy, and the Kindergarten. August will be 
devoted to addresses and lectures from distinguished 
speakers, upon subjects adapted to the masses. This is 
an enterprise deserving of the best success. A wise 
choice has been made in the selection of manager, and 
there is every reason to expect that the movement will 
live and grow and be a power for good. 


Daxota.—By an act of the last Territorial Legislature 
the University of Dakota was established at Vermillion, 
Clay Co. Suitable appropriations were made for the 
erection of buildings and for support of the school. One 
wing, containing six rooms, has been completed, and is 
used for school purposes. The school year began last 
September. Three departments have been organized and 
are now in operation, viz. : Academic, Normal and Col- 
lege Preparatory. Nearly 100 students have already 
been admitted. The university is under the manage- 
ment of Prof. John W. Simonds, who has had a long 
and successful experience as an instructor and superin- 
tendent of schools in New England. He is assisted by 
Prof. Garry E. Culver, late of Wisconsin.—On the eve- 
ning of the 5th inst., the students and faculty of the 
University held their first social entertainment. The 
apparatus ordered from Philadelphia for the University 
arrived last week. Among the valuable and expensive 
articles are compound microscope, air-pump, illumina- 
tor, electrical machine, and induction coil. The appa- 
ratus for philosophical illustrations and for chemical 
experiments is good and ample. 

Kansas.—At the State Teachers’ Association, Supt. 
G. W. Winans read a paper on ‘* The Relation of Aca- 
demic and Professional Work in Institutes,” in which 
he said : (1) County institutes have largely failed to ac- 
complish what was expected of them. (2) They have 
heretofore been largely in the interest of boys and girls 
who never expect to teach, (3) They have been relied 
upon by teachers, and have thus actually lessened the 
amount of studying done by teachers as a body. (4) 
They have not as yet materially elevated the standing 
of teachers, either scholastically or professionally. Ex- 
clusively professional work is demanded, because, (1) 
Teachers who fail owe their failure, in nearly every in- 
stance, to a lack of professional skill. (2) It is an utter 
waste of time to go over the common branches year 
atter year. (3) Such work, academic work, has been 
the cause of absence on the part of many of the very 
best teachers. It is the true province of county insti- 
tutes: (1) To teach the best methods of arranging and 
presenting the several branches taught in common 
schools, (2) To give, as far as practicable, illustrative 


lessons. (3) To inculcate the great importance of wider}, 


professional knowledge and skill, (4) To encourage and 
direct teachers in such a course of reading and study as 
will lead them to broader views and higher conceptions 
of their work. (5) To endeavor to raise the teachers’ 
calling to the dignity of a profession. 

PaTERSON, N. J.—Among the improvements recom- 
mended by Supt. Meleney in his yearly report are: new 
school-buildings—some of the present ones being in a 
bad condition as to light, heat, ventilation and location— 
and better qualification of teachers, more thorough 
preparation for their work, and a change in the assign- 
ment of positions. ‘There is, on the part of the teach- 
ers, a manifest awakening on the subject of methods, 
but a tendency to ignore the principles. ‘‘ There has 
been too much demand for a model school, and too little 
effort to develop in the child a full, rounded, model 
character.” Teachers should be required to pass an ex- 
amination in principles of education, methods of teach- 
ing and a line of study that shall indicate breadth and 
thoroughness of culture. The mistake is yet made by 
the school board of assigning each newly appointed 
teacher to the first primary grade and the lowest salary 
regardless of previous experience. He says, ‘‘ the rules of 
Civil Service do not apply here. The work of the prima- 
ry teacher is just as important as that of the grammar 
teacher, and isfentitled to as much honor and joompen- 
sation.” He recommends that a certain number of 
years’ experience be required before certificates are 
granted to primary and grammar school teachers. This, 
of course, would increase the difficulty of obtaining 





teachers. The Normal Training Class cannot furnish 
all the teachers that are required, and few of those ob- 
tained from abroad have had experience. A plan is 
now in consideration by which inexperienced graduates 
may practice in the schools as assistants to the regular 
teachers under supervision of the principal. The Nor- 
mal Training Class now in operation provides a year’s 
ceurse in Psychology, Moral Philosophy, History and 
Principles of Education, Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing and actual practice in class teaching. An effort is 
being made to give the pupils a respect for honest labor 
and an admiration for skill and invention. They are 
encouraged to work at home and bring to school the 
products of their labor. The statistics show an enroll- 
ment of 12,575 pupils out of 16,381 children of school 
age in the city. The total cost of the schools was 
$101,144.07, an average of $17.95 to each pupil in attend- 
ance. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION.—The drawings 
for the Art Department will include special exhibits of 
drawings in outline, light and shade, and color, model- 
ling, wood-carving, and all forms of constructive, rep- 
resentative and decorative art, to be exhibited by city 
schools, normal schools, technical schvols, art schools 
and private schools. 

They are to be so arranged as to illustrate the plan of 
the instruction and the educational treatment of the 
subject, and so numbered that the*person in charge can 
easily arrange them according to their properorder. All 
drawings or sheets of drawings are to be of such a size, 
or so mounted, that the vertical height of the drawing 
or mount, when arrunged for exhibition, shall be 28 
inches. The drawings or mounts may be of any width 
from left to right. Every drawing or mount should be 
marked with the name of the city or institution from 
which it comes ; and three or more large printed labels 
should also accompany the collective exhibit, giving 
the name of th city or institution from which it comes. 
Each exhibit of public school work should be accom- 
panied by a printed or-written statement of the time 
devoted to drawing, the general aim of the course of 
study, and whether or not a special teacher of drawing 
is employed. The drawings from public schools should 
represent the work actually done by all schools of the 
same grade, throughout the city, iv the time allotted to 
drawing, and should include primary, grammar, and 
high school work. All work should be so marked as to 
show whether it is from copy, or object, or is an origi- 
nal design. If drawing books are exhibited they should 
be fastened together in packages of ten or twelve each. 
Examples of modelling or wood-carving should be so 
prepared that they may be hung on a vertical wall. All 
work for exhibition which is to be arranged by the 
Supt. of the Department should be plainly marked upon 
the outside with the name and address of the sender. 
It should then be directed to the Superintendent of the 
Art Department, Madison, Wis., and sent so as to reach 
Madison not later than July 7. Full directions should 
be given in regard to the return of the drawings. The 
only expense will be thatjof transportation to and from 
the place of exhibition. All who intend to send con- 
tributions are requested to notify, without delay, the 
Supt. of the Department, Walter 8. Perry, Worcester, 
Mass., and to state the space required. 

FOREIGN. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—The government is about to 
issue $4,000,000 for the advancement of public instruc- 
tion and the building of 300 school-houses. [Who wanis 
to go to South America ?—Ep., } 

ONnTARIO.—The new Minister of Education, Hon, G, 
W. Ross, has announced that he will introduce Bible 
readings into the public schools. He proposes to select 
passages from Scripture, one for each day in the year. 
to be published in pamphlet form, and sent to each 
teacher in the Province. 

FRANCE.—The French Academy of Science has declin- 
ed to comply with Prime Minister Ferry’s request that 
they elect delegates to the coming Meridian Congress at 
Washington, on the ground that the government should 
appoint them. This Ferry is unwilling-to do, as it is 
expected that the Congress will vote to make Greenwich 
the official meridian. 

ENGLAND.—Efforts are being made to procure whole- 
some recreation for young men and women empioyed 
in factoriesin London. Reading rooms, musical associa- 
tions, and out of-door games are employed.—Mr, Hewitt, 
science instructor to the Liverpool Board Schools, has 
laid before the Board a scheme for a circulating museum 
to be used for object lessons, to consist of not more than 
twent mens ill 
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LETTERS. 

The Editor to lettersand questions that will be of { 
BR Dwr f “Dut the following rules must be observed: ‘and 
spe Wutach one one side of 

2, Put matter rela ibepenes scription on oo one oe paper anc 
that to go into this department.o 

3, Re pt le acer and brief. 

4. il puzzles are not desirable. 


Mathema 
5. ceotglenant an answer by mail 1s 
worth asking are worth putting in a lextoe ; 
on postal cards. 


Tho not send them | 


At the close of the school last year there were promo- 
tions made from the primary to intermediate, leaving 
the primary teacher spare time, so the primary teacher 
was assigned one recitation from the grammar grade. 
She heerd the class until.a few weeks age, and then re- 
fused to hear it longer, saying that. she ‘‘was hired to 
teach five hours a day and wuuld teach no longer than 
that.” There was no contract. The Board sustained 
the principal until they found out that she would leave 
rather than yield. Then they decided to let the class 
go unheard. Tle principal believing this to be wrong, 
aud injudicious to the interests of the school resigned. 
I, as assistant to the principal, thought [ was mistreated 
in‘lirectly and resigned too. A petition, was circulated 
and 60 out of 64 heads of families signed it, requesting 
the Board to make satisfactory arrangements for cur 
return to the school, but the Board refused toact. What 
is your opinion of the case ? 

{Such difficulties arise from a want of yood judg- 
ment by the School Board. They should have let the 
primary teacher go. But why should the principal re- 
sign? It was a matter between the Board and the pii- 
mary teachei ; the assistant principal should have re- 
mained. It seems that there was injudicious acting all 
around. The principal of a normal school just related 
this incident : The children wanted water to be passed 
round, the teacher objected, the trustees were in favor 
of it, and the teacher resigned! What bad judgment!— 
Ep.] 


What is the effect of the school upon the teacher ? 
This you refer to in the JouRNat, and it seems to me to 
be'a very strong point. I have spoken of this to my friends 
and they agree that in very many cases it is injurious, 
perhaps in most cases. W! uf is your opinion? . B. 

[Few teachers are willing to admit that they are dum- 
aged by what they term teaching, but those who see 
them feel sure they are not improving. Margaret Fuller 
said; ‘* I soon found my business in life was to grow.” 
No teacher who takes that for his motto will be injured, 
but how few do! In a town of 16,000 inhabitants the 
superintendent was without a single work on educa- 
tion! He had held the fort for twelve years, and will 
hold it still longer, probably ! The exact percentage of 
teachers who know no more of grammar, geography, 
arithmetic, etc., than when first licensed, has not been 
figured out ; it is very large, probably 75 per cent. Every 
man and woman who requires another to advance and 
does not make au advancement himself, is doing him- 
self or herself the greatest damage possible.—Ep. } 








Your ScHOOL JOURNAL I consider an excellent paper, 
containing much valuable information and many in- 
teresting features; among them a good selection of 
‘School Songs” and the ‘‘Memorial Days,” In our 
schools we have observed several of them. The 
‘‘Michael Angelo” memorial day, was a very interesting 
occasion. The Principal of the School, Miss Fales, gave 
a brief history of Art, dwelling particularly upon its 
importance in connection. with the development of 
civilization, and its uses, collaterally, in the Industrial 
Arts. The pupils, who are always much interested, 
were required to embody the remarks of the principal 
in a short composition. We sang several songs from 
the JOURNAL, and altogether we felt that your paper 
bad been the means of affording us one of the pleasant-' 
est afternoons in our school life. L. E. 8. 


Is the County Superintendent so much the. ‘Monarch 
of all he surveys” that he may with propriety walk into 
a svhool-room without announcing his coming by a tap 
at the door? If these officers are supported as an aid to 
the cause of education, should they not be co-workers 
with the teachers, and not merely assume. the. position 

of overseer? Should not their aim be.to assist teachers 
with hints from their own experience, or with their 
own sympathy? 

[A superintendent should certainly exhibit courtesy, 
to his teachers : if he is a gentleman he will. A good 


man will be careful not to do er Be bi ry Pen 
her. 


‘the’ pupils’ respect for the tes 
ccess, of the 
pista ye 


in a measure 1e8po n 
much as possible to build up their sdhools. — 


apes si is arr * He 


rwho delight to frighten timid teachers are (it is to be 
hoped) few in number.—Ep. ] 


asset SE 
(1.) Correct. this sentence—‘‘The space between the 
three roads is intended for a parade ground,” 2. Parse 
only and to be in the sentence, “I must be cruel, only 
to be kind,” JuLius C. MARTIN. 
[(1.)The spaces between the three roads, are,ete. (2)Only 
is an adverh modifying the phrase to be kind; to be isa 
verb in the infinitive, depending on the adjective cruel, 
which the phrase “to be only kind” modities.—Ep. ] 


Please give the auulysis of ‘the: following example : 
Four men own equai shares in a mine—each man owns 
4 of the mine. Two other men own another mine. One 
man owns j, and the other man 3. They wish to unite 
the two mines nto one.. What will be each man’s share 
after the mines are united? 

[Supposing the. mines to-be equal in! value, each man’s 
share would be halved.—Eb. } 


I followed the suggestions for the Washington Mem- 
orial exercises. We had also essays upon his life, char- 
acter, education, etc., which were very interesting. I 
have adopted the plan of putting up specimens of the 
best work done in class each week. I find it to bea 
i good incentive to do the best they can. Vv. M. F. 

— +t 


How would you parse “to put” in this sentence— 
‘** England’s debt, to put it in round numbers, is $4,000,- 
000,000” ? 

[A verb in the infinitive mo: d introducing the explan- 
atory phrase.—Eb. | 

How shall I keep a class of beginners employed while 


I am busy with other grades? W. R. 
[See “‘Busy Work” in JouRNAL, March 22.—Eb.] 





THE name to be given to the northern portion of Da- 
kota, in the event that the bill for the admission of the 
southern portion, bearing the name of Dakota, shall be- 
come a law, is receiving some attention by members of 
the Senate Committee on Territories. A. variety of 

ames have been suggested. Among them are Pembina, 
Mandan, Lincoln, and Isabella, the latter in honor of 
the memory of that Spanish Queen to whose encourage- 
ment Columbus owed his success in part, and whose 
efforts have never been fittingly recognized. 





ALLIGATOR HunNTERS,-—Alligator hunters sometimes 
earn from $1,000 to $3,000 a season. Two hunters go at 
night ina light boat, along the margins of a lake or 
stream. One holdsa lantern in the bow of the boat ; 
when the alligator sees it he comes toward it ; the sec- 
ond man pours a volley of large shot into his eyes, killing 
him in a moment, as the shot goes directly to the brain. 
If the gunner misses fire and sends his shot into the 
body, the reptile becomes enraged and boldly charges 
the boat, often upsetting or breaking it to pieces. The 
skins are used for satchels, etc. 





DyYNaMITE.—The much-talked-of dynamite explosive 
‘looks very much like moist brown sugar. It is made of 
nitro-glycerinc, mixed with an absorbent to render it 
safer to handle. The absorbent material is a fine, white 
powder, composed ‘of the remains of infus ria. This 
takes up two or three times ‘its weight of the nitro-glye- 
erine without becoming pasty; the ingredients are 
mixed in leaden vessels with wooden spoons to avoid 
friction. If fire is applied to this mass, it burns with a 
strong flame without any explosion ; but the applica- 
tion of a full sudden blow causes it to explode with tre- 
mendous force. 


NovgeL Use oF GREENBACKS:—What becomes of all 
the greenbacks and bank-notes after they. have. served 
their few years of usefulness?,, They go to the govern- 
ment. After about three years of service they are pret- 
ty well, worn, and, are taken to: the Burean of Engraving 
and Printing, and placed.in a machine containing im- 
mense knives which chop the notes into fragments. 
‘Three officers of the Treasury Department are stationed 
to watch the destruction of the notes. No one else is 
allowed to be present except the officials and the men 
twho run the machine. They are compelled to remain 
in the room until each separate note is destroyed, They 
roust account afterwards to the Redemption Bureau for 
each note, and should one become lost or mislaid and 
afterwards find its way into circulation the result would 
be the immediate discharge of the three who daily have 
good |.in their custody millions. of, dollars of notes and bonds. 
The shreds,are xeduced.to pulp, and then moulded into 
}fizures of birds, and. animals.and sold as mementoes to 
visitors, ‘Often it will bappen that one little object will 

be co )0f what was once $1,000,000 worth of 
° is : 194 


wet 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 





“I do net denounce the ancient languages and a 
classical literature on their own account, or desire to 
see them cast into utter oblivion. I admit them to be 
refined studies, and think there are individuals 
who, having a natural turn for them, learn them 
easily and enjoy them much. They ought, there 
fore, to be cultivated by all such persone. My ob- 
jection is solely to the practice of rendering them 
the main substance of the education bestowed on 
young men who have no taste or talent for them. 
and whose pursuits in life will not render them a 
valuable acquisition.”—Grorar ComBE. 

‘“ We are guilty of something like a platitude 
when we say that throughout his after-career a 
boy, in nine cases out of ten, applies his Latin and 
Greek to no practical purposes. The remark is 
trite that in his shop, or his office, in managing his 
estate or his family, in playing his purt as director 
of a bank or a railway, he is very little aided by 
this knowledge he took so many years to acquire— 
so little. that-generally the greater part of it drops 
out of his memory. If we inquire what is the real 
motive for giving boys a classical education, we 
find it to be simply conformity to public opinion.” 
—HERBERT SPENCER. 

‘* That the value of a knowledge of the Classics 
on the ground of information exclusively contain- 
ed in Greek and Latin authors, should decrease 
steadily, was a necessary result of the independent 
research of the last three hundred years’ The rate 
of decrease has been accelerated during the last cen- 
tury by the abundance of good translations from 
the Classics. In this progressive decrease a point 
must be reached when the cost of acquiring the 
languages would be set against the residuum of 
valuable information still locked up in them, and 
when the balance would turn against their acquisi- 
tion.” —Bain. 

‘Classical knowledge, that is Greek and Latin, 
is absolutely necessary for everybody ; because 
everybody has agreed to think and call it s0.”~— 
CHESTERFIELD. 

“Not to have studied Latin, irrespective of any 
present ability to read it, is accounted a thing to 
be ashamed of ; to be unable to speak French is 
merely an inconvenience. I submit that it is high 
time that this superstition should come to an end,” 
—CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 





TsE GERM THEORY.—Prof. Tommasi Crudeli of Rome, 
and Klebe of Prague, upon microscopic examinations 
have detected the presence of bacillus, the malarial 
fever-producing germ, im the surface soil, stagnant 
water, and the lower atmospheric strata of the Agro 
Romano. These germs they have cultiyated and intro- 
duced into the blood of healthy dogs. All the animals 
experimented on became the subjects of malarial fever, 
which ran its regular course, producing the same en- 
largement of the spleen as is seen in the human subject 
naturally affected by the disease ; and the spleens of 
these animals were found to contain a great quantity 
of the bacilli, Two other physicians in Rome have de- 
tected this Bacillus malarie in the blood of human pa- 
tients during the period of the invasion of the disease. 

These facts add tothe evidence already existing that 
the presence of Bacillus malarie is the essential factor 
in the production of malarial diseases. The propaga- 
tion of the Bacillus malaria ina productive vegetable 
soil whose energies are not turned to good account; will, 
of course, saturate that soil with its germs; and the 
surface waters which percolate through it, becoming 
charged with these, will convey them into the bodies of 
those who drink them. It is now coming to be general- 
ly recognized that the use of such waters is fraught 
with danger, and that a large proportion of the attacks 
of fever and dysentery which ocour in malarious coun- 
tries is traceable to it. When, on the other band, the 
poisoned soils have been disiccated by solar heat, the 
dried microspores will be raised as “‘ floating matter” in 
the air, and may be wafted by atmospheric currents to 
considerable distances, sometimes rising (where cireum- 
stances favor such ascent) to considerable elevations ; 
and’ these sporules, received into the human body by 
the lungs, will, exert the same influence as when re- 
ceived through the water, : 
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CaRRIAGE-BUILDING ScHOOL.—Thirty-eight young 
men are engaged three nights each week from Oc- 
tober to May in the school for carriage draughte- 
men and mechanics at 214 East Thirty-fourth street, 
under the superintendence of John D. Gribbon. 
The school was started about four years ago by 
the Carriage Builders’ National Association, the 
members supplying the money for purchasing the 
necessary books and implements, and paying the 
salaries of instructors. The pupils pay the cost 
of materials used and the nominal price of $5 for 
the winter course. There is an introductory class, 
aclass for body makers, and a class for full-size 
working drawings. The studies comprise linear 
designing, geometry, applied to carriage construc- 
tion, carriage-body making, construction of car- 
riage gearings, wheelmaking, and the principles 
involved in the suspension of carriages. The school 
has a valuable library and museum of models. 
Among the pupils is one who comes from Rahway, 
N. J., another from West Chester village, and 
there are others from long distances, who return 
home at night, but never lose interest in the school. 

Seven years ago the first full-sized drawing of a 
carriage ever seen in this country was brought 
here from Paris. Now the walls of the school are 
ornamented with several similar drawings made 
by pupils. Each season technical lectures on sub- 
jects connected with carriage building are de- 
livered by experts. As the pupils are allemployed 
in shops in the day-time, their theoretical and 
practical education proceeds together. At the 
close of the season teachers’ certificates of merit 
are issued, and prizes are awarded with diplomas 
of graduation, The grand prize for which the 
students are contending this year is a three 
months’ residence in Paris, and tuition in the Du- 
pont School, valued at about $500. 

At the last meeting of the Carriage Builders’ 
National Association, the Committee on Technical 
Education was instructed to extend the benefits of 
the school to corresponding members by the use of 
what is known as the ‘“ Chautauqua system” of 
correspondence. The corresponding pupils receive 
instruction through the mail by means of lesson 
papers on free hand, geometrical scale, and working 
drawings. Each lesson paper calls for certain 
responses, either in the form of drawings or re- 
plies, which are examined, corrected and forward- 
ed by the instructor. The pupils ask whatever 
questions they please concerning any point in the 
lesson, and are subjected to written examinations. 
The fee is only $1 for an apprentice and $2 each for 
journeymen, There is ong pupil in Stockton, Cal., 
one in Camden, Ark., one in Portland, Me., and 
fourteen States are represented. This school is 
supported by about 300 shops, comprising the larg- 
est firms. Some among the graduates have become 
established in business or taken charge of shops 
where the services of such men have long been 
needed. Indeed, it was the searcity of akilled 
workmen that induced the association to start the 
school. 

The pupil who receives the grand prize this year 
must have studied in the school two terms. He 
must be 21 years of age, able to read French and 
converse in French with facility, and must know 
the French equivalents of the technical terms of 
carriage building. During his residence in Paris 
he must make written reports at stated periods, 
and act as an instructor without pay in the school 
in New York for a term after his residence in Paris. 














Tin Founp In CanneD AsPARAGUS.—In Germany sev- 
eral persons were taken ill after partaking of asparagus 
put up in tin cans or boxes. Luyestigation showed that 
neither the liqaid remaining in the box nor the juice 
squeezed from the vegetables coptained tin, but in 
the vegetable itself there was found from 0-0881 to 
0-0404 per cent. of tin. The tin had been dissolved by 
the juices, and had entered into combination with some 
constituent of the asparagus, forming a solid insoluble 
substance we remained Bans the sruwberroe gave not An 


anole There te gh gh nee 

was some in the fruit ; in one from 

Tais tia chee ot 
is ia 

therefore injurious; to the health. 
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NEW. YORK CIT Ke, oo; cout’! 


Waaner’s Concerts.—A series of three ‘coricerts de-] 
voted entirely to Wagner’s compositions, will be fies 


on April 22, 24 and 26, at the Metropolitan rank 
The three great Wagner singers, Mme. Hert’ 
Winkelman and Herr Scaria, an orchestra of’ 150° ntiet- 
cians, and a chorus of 750 voices will make thése'ocea-‘ 
sions decided events in this musical seaso". b 
HENSCHEL RECITALS.—At the first concert in the 
series, April 4th, at Chickering Hall, Mr. George Hens- 
chel will sing a serenata by Handel, Oreation Hymn, 


sing six solos, and four songs with her husband.’ ‘These 
vocal recitals will be of especial interest, as these two! 
artists will leave shortly for Europe. 


Miss MARGULIES’ CONCERT.—-The second, concert, 
given by Miss Margulies, the pianist, .ceurred Thurs- 
day evening, March 27th, at Steinway, Hall. The instru- 
mental selections were. a Chopin sonate, opus 58, and a 
fantasie by the same composer, three short pieees, and 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12, by Listz. Miss. Margulies’ 


and duets to the program, 7 

Mr. JOSEFEY’s CONCERT.—The third in the series of 
concerts which Mr. Joseffey has planned for. this sea- 
son, took place March 29 at Steinway Hall.. The pro- 
gram was composed entirely of compositions for the 
piano, selected with admirable judgment.. Among'the 
numbers especially pleasing to the large audience, were 
** Elves at Play,” by Carl Heyman; ‘‘Two Musical Mo- 


ing Dutchman” and an allegro and variations. by ,Han- 
del. At the fourth concert, Thursday evening, April 


concerto in connection with Mr.. Thomas’ orehestra, 
OxsiTruaRY.—Frederick Leypoldt, who had attained 


has been a most interesting one. and he seéms to have! 
been born with a passion for books.: He cathe to Amer- 
ica in 1853, and obtained employment ia Christern’s 


lation of Heine being his first book. He seems'to have 
Among the publications in which he has been interested’ 


lishers’ Weekly, the Literary News, the Publishers’ Trade: 
List Annual, and The American Catalogue. The work 
he had done in connection with these publications was}! 
immense, and probably caused his death, at the age of |) 
forty-nine. He had the esteem of the pubticiiors of the 
entire country. 

Mrs. ANNA OTTENDORFER, wife of the editor of the | 
Staats-Zeitung, died April 1. She was a woman of 
many charities. She has founded various German- 
American schools with a fund of $50,000; a’ German}, 
hospital, costing $25,000; a German dispensary, ‘and 
last year the Ottendorfer medals in the Normal College. 
She came to New York in 1836, the wife of a job printer. 


After her husband’s death she mabaged the paper,’ of} | 


which he was then proprietor, for seven years, when 
she married Mr. Ottendorfer.. A few weeks apo she} J 
received from the Empress of Germany the — 
le Merite.” 





—— 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES, intoo?d 


Sy at in 


We propose to give in this column from 
week, a few of the many unsolicited letters 
from subscribers to our publications, comme 
to the attention of teachers eve ere, Et is 
in this way not only to acknow. their 
to show that we are very glad of their pe, on. 


I have had good success as a teacher, which I should 


not but for the JOURNAL. I am warmly attached to your 
paper and regard it as the best one of, its class our 
country offers. ” 


Your paper is a good one, and it has done mea world 


et | ha 





by Beethoven, and other selections. Mrs. Herschel will |, 


interpretation of the works was conscientious and artis-| 
tic. Mr. and Mrs, George Henschel contributed. solos | | 


ments,” by Schubert ; the Spinning Song from the ‘‘Fly-/_ 


10th at eight o’clock, Mr. Joseffy; will play: a Rubinstein || 


eminence as a bibliograph, died March30th. His career | | 


book store. He soon began to publish—Leland’s trans- |. 
developed a taste for recording the history’ 6f: books. | 


are the Literary Bulletin and Trade Cireular, the Pub}, , 


THIRTEENTH YEAR! 


THE. 


ScHOOE JOURNAL. 


Weekly, 50 Numbers a Year. 
$2.50 per year; $2.00 if paid in Advance. 
AMOS _M. cite ee Editor. 


Pointed Discussion of Educational Ideas, 
What to Do in the School Room. 
A Valuable Educational News. 
. How to Teach. 
Answers to Correspondents, Educational Questions, 
Things to Tell the Scholars, 
Declamations and Dialogues. 
Reviews of Books. 


' En short. it will contain’ just what the teacher’ will 
want to know in order to make his school a center of 
light and power, instead of a reciting mill. 

In this work it will be aided by fhe ablest educators 


in the country. Papers may be expected from the 
following men‘and women : 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
THOMAS HUNTER, 
H. H. STRAIGHT, 

E. J. HALLOCK, 
F. W. WARREN, 

C. W. WASSON, 
A. &. FRYE, 

Z. RICHARDS, 
OHARBLES G. LELAND, 
PROF. JOHN KRAUS, | 

GEORGE R. BURTON, 


N. A. CALKINS, 
T. F. HARRISON, 
H. B. BOISEN, 
E. R. SHAW, 
8 G. LOVE, 
C. N. MARVIN, 
JOHN OGDEN, 
F. P. LANTRY, 
A; & HIGGINS, 
T. W. SEWARD, 
H. P, SMITH, 


J. B. PEASLEE, B. G. NORTHRO?, 
MKS. KRAUS-BOELTE, MISS L. E. PATRIDGE, 
| Ab B. JONES, ANNA J. HARDWICKP, 
' EDWARD A. RAND, MISS M. O. RUSSELL, 
H. ©. KERK, MES. K.S. DURBIE, 
D, L KIEHLE, LUCY A, YENDES, 


G. STANLEY HALL, ANNA JOHNSON, 
7 ' And many other Practical Teachers. 
4S TO THE FUTURE. 
ie note the following features of the JouRNAL; 


, The series of articles from Col. F. W. Parker, the 
laret of which appeared Nov. 10. Others will follow 


ere — 
The valuable series of letters from.our Teh oor 
veriouen at Col, Parker's, Normal School, Ill. . These 
ive a minute description of the methods employed 
ere, and have been read with deep interest. 
"%& We give sketches of prominent educational men. 
.4, The: School-Room t, which is and. has 
heen the center of the paper; ‘‘ How to Teach” is the 
lem before the earnest teacher ; all know the what, 
ifew the how. We shall make the JOURNAL worth $50 a 
\year to every subseriber: We shall make the it a paper 
ino live teacher can do without. 


4S TO THE PAST, 
The educational world does Movs. . The ScHOQOL 
AL began in 1874 to preach a reform in educa- 


poe ; it urged that we should absolute- 
y in Soboideas "Peon with the Prosbal, Page’ enunciat- 
Pestalozzi, nn, and 


chert o ll this there waa. fost thei of shoul- 
C aid wish we could,” Undismayed it went on 
here and there those who believed it was 

Be t the school-rooms should be centers of 

dey: joy, instead of knowledge. At last the entins 
is.” all now auclain. The destin’ 
in” all wow exc t 
“en og “New Education.” . 

The JOURNAL has not filled its pages with‘ disquisi- 
ee en write" about ‘Baueation," whowe echopla are men 
who.can é6 W ucation,” ; whose. sc 
caricatures. * 


We have done a better thing i ets ben ve p bx. 
Riave given uruons founied om those’ principles, 
ven on Ww 
hold that the great thing needed is rua is m- 


WHO 
OF EDUCATION. Such 

















of guod, It makes me think, however, that I ama very will easily form own methods. We the 
poor teacher, and sometimes 1 am. very, much dis Explain thee principles and give methods Ehat in thet 
couraged and think I will ee mo .. The have seen at a glance that the Jo’ 
ideal you portray so vividly. You are doing; a good to right hand of pelts TRE ve felt is 
work, and I wish you success. It is because the I cian mee gy wi onials ; 
ts 20 proeitont Shek th smocentn.y) Wall ii 2mD-s0et eames we ieee dol- 
most of our school papers we haye too, much; theony, 3.to the te 
and “‘essay writing.” DG, Baron . | big. ack 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSP 

A VALUABLE deans ; 

c2t 0,0 Olmatend, 30 Milwaukee, ayo say: i 2 rs f KELLOGG’& co: orn! 
able nerve ” ba a A | ELK 2h Park te ay 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT © 


NEW BOOKS. 

Curna-Parntina, by Florence Lewis, with sixteen 
original colored plates. New York ; Cassell & Co. $3.00, 

This book will be welcomed by amateur painters not 
only for its general scope, but for the ex 
illustrations and directions accompanying them. The 
designs are beautiful, giving greater breadth of style 
than is usually attempted in this line of art. The plates 
show the colors of the painting after the first, second 
and third firing, so that a very good idea can be obtain- 








April 5, 1884. 








chimneys, and seni with miscellaneous brick and 
stone work, including terra-cotta work of a large va- 
riety, Every man that has a home of his own to beau- 
tify, or that intends to have one should be supplied with 
this useful publication. 












painting a landscape every artist will concede. 


TREES, AND How To Paint THEM IN WATER-COLORS; 
with eighteen colored plates. New York: Cassel & 
Co. 

That trees are the most difficult objects to manage in 
Those 
who succeed in portraying them well are looked upon 





















































A as the fortunate few with an undeniable gift. But the 
ed of the whole process. Beginning with the choice of} req) secret lies in the capacity for hard work. The 
the china to be used, the general information extends to! writer of this book emphasizes the royal road to success 
the implements, colors and the method of using them. | ag lying only in carefully executed drawings with pen 

The friends of china-painting who dislike the odors of | and ink, of both trunk and foliage. Trees in winter and 
lavender oil and turpentine in their sitting-room, will| trees in summer, that the anatomy of branch and twig 
be delighted to findin this booka remedy. The new 


may give a practical knowledge of tree form. Next 
preparation of moist water-colors for china-painting, | comes the color, brushes, paper to be used. The charao- 
by Hancock & Son. obviates the use of oils; water, | teristics of the Oak, Elm, Ash. Scotch Fir, Willow and 
and a china megilp especially prepared, being only| Beech are given and well portrayed in the colored 
necessary for their use. These colors have a great ad-| plates, ‘Some of these arc so exceedingly nice in color, 
vantage over others, inasmuch as they can be used ex-| 94 to be enjoyable framed for the studio. 
actly like other water-colors, on paper silks or satin. Bound ‘ToaerHer: A Sheaf of Papers. Donald G, 
For the latter especially rtd a beng panes — Mitchell. New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25 
es nn thai | Porc caeaiel L tien ny Am contained bape — en in 
a > re 5 ers are new to type, although some 
up china-painting as too aionls to panaher, would /haye of ‘them, the author says, were written half a dozen 
continued their efforts. An excellent recipe for,a bitri- ed mandinge:Thd bouk te aptly described ‘as “a 
fiable ink, to be used in drawing or, tracing designs on aaliiag ith which’ the SgramdMoquence of open-air 
china, is worth remembering. “Take any one of the , is wet beaide:‘the ‘easy: familiarity of the chin- 
four colors, Black, Pompadour |Red (German), Purple ney corner.” The author’s address, commemorative of 
Brown (English), or Bitumen (Brun No..3); grind it with Washington Irving, at the Tarrytown CGuistiauatal. Octo: 
a little water and leave it to dry ; then mix with a little bration last April is the firet paper. » Necdless to eny, it 
evaporated vinegar and s few drops of dissolved gtim';. 10 eloquent andgraceful tribute. ‘The other papers 
arabic. (The. evduprece may be caqind Ey yaring bound iin this ‘‘sheaf” show the dame gentle ms with: 
me steppes mor si Saer Gays o— ¢ an hebtla a cao ning manner, the quiet gentle, delicate humor, that has 
pn aap eal enema sp eg Wien endeared their author to the reading public. 
came dry, drawing the outline of the design with the uaa, AND ITs Key. Albert P. Southwick, A.M. 
ink. If the painting is incorrect, it may be washed out Boston: N. E. Pub. Co. tlt Yeon 4 we 
with turpentine, but the inky outline will, remain.” This little book is a collection of ‘questions in litera- 
These water-color paints can be fired exactly the same, |e, science, history, biography, mythology, philol- 
and in the same kiln with those painted in the ordinary | 087» Ke0graphy, ete., desizned to help its readers in se- 
method. This book treats also of the ix colors, accurate scholarship, to correct many popular 
both dry and in tubes, Many combinations of colors errors and vulgar fallacies, to tender an explanation of 
are given, and suggestions of designs and the adaptation | ™®?¥ philosophical principles arising daily, and of 
of particular flowers; in brief, making the work both casual expressions and frequent quotations interpolated 
ing and satisfactory. im ordinary conversation. Naturally, the book would 
an. Ww Co. seem somewhat heterogeneous in its contents, but on 
Si cena ta Ay saan! iy ep pay examination one cannot fail to consider the work well 
n co . : . a r 
‘The method advocated in thle book ie that used by [Gee oe which one might exarch in vin clcwhere 
most of the water-color painters in figures, and may be’ & sownere. 
called the English method. This consists of a series of] D®- BaRRINGFoRD's ScHool. Henry Ogden. New 
washes of different colors, the high lights being taken York : G. P, Putnam’s Sons, $1.00. This is a story of 
out with pure water after the painting is dry. The a. boyish adventure, beginning in Penzance at the 
floating or French method is hinted at, but not thor- south-west of England and ending, to all practical pur- 
oughly described. pose, in New York City. Through a most unusual com- 
For the amateur the.first thing to know is the proper | bination of accidents, a party of some twenty. school- 
colors to be used in the face. The variety of illustra- boys of the former place, find themselves out to sea on 
tions in this work gives the student a wide range of the brig Princess, and in sole possession. The incidents 
colors. Practice from life in using these is the best |f their trip across the Atlantic, and the efforts of their 
test of proper adaptation. Those who have worked parenis to recover them, constitute the main interest of 
with charcoal or crayon, will have no difficulty in de-| *he narrative, which is likely to be received by young 
ciding that blues, umbers and browns are to be used in| "ders with enthusiasm. 
shadows, and the yellows and reds in the higher lights.| THE National CounciL or Epucation. 
Facility with the blender is almost indispensible in draw- land Pub. Co.: Boston. 50cts. 
ing a face in color. With such practice, high lights,| Contains the reports of the Council, the constitution, 
shadows, and reflections take their proper places in col-| list of members and committees, and a report in full of 
ors. Life study is to be preferred, but with a, good | the proceedings at Saratoga, 1833, The reports of the 
range of cuts such as is given iu this book, committee are valuable on “Moral Education in the 
work in copying and enlarging these would ‘be of es- | Schools,” ‘‘School Exercises in Public Schools,” “Co- 
sential aid ta the beginner. Education,” and “‘Normal Schools.” 
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PaLuiser’s Userut Detars. Vol. L, On Architects 
ural Art, Adapted to Buildings. Bridgeport, Conn. : 
Palliser, Palliser & Co. $3.00. 

This volume of designs contains forty plates of beau 
tiful drawings, tasteful and elegant. They are also 
economical to those who seek to combine comfort with 


artistic beauty in the construction and ornamentation of 
their homes. Each plate is 20 x 26 inches im size, and is 


great variety of constructional working-drawings for 
many classes of work. In the building of a fence, door, 
mantel-shelf, book-case, or apy feature of outside 


work, as gable, porch, veranda, or cornice, these de-. 


signs furnish invaluable help. Among details given 
for brick and stone work are, wat es, sills, belt- 
courses, steps, window and door-openings, cornices, 














MAGAZINES. 
The March-April number of Education contains two 


valuable papers on subjects of present interest ‘“Na- 
tional Aid to Education,” by Gen. John Eaton, Wash- 
ington, D. C. ; and “Industrial Educationand Industrial 
Drawing as One of Its Elements,” by 8. Edward War- 
ten, C. E, There are practical papers on “‘The Applica- 
tion of the Principles of Psychology to the Work of 
Teaching,” , B 
dren,” Mrs, Emma C. Bascom ; 


John E. Bradles, Ph.D. ; ‘ Rights of Chil- 
“ Duties of School Su- 
perintendents,” John T. Prince, A.M.; and “What 
Moral Results Should Common School Training Give ?” 
W.N, Hailman, A. M. There is a fine portrait of Wen- 
dell Phillips as a frontispiece, and other articles of ex- 
cellence. 


The April Magazine of American History is substan- 


tial and interesting, and excels former numbers in artis- 
tic elegance. ‘Major-General Richard Montgomery of 


the Continental Army,” by General George W. Cullum, 


is illustrated with some eighteen or more portraits and 
views ; a description of the ‘Natchez Indians—A Lost 
Tribe,” the ‘‘Massacre of St. Andre,” ‘‘The Griswold 
Family of Connecticut,” by Gen. John C. Robinson ; 
**The Utah Expedition,” and ‘‘ Private Intelligence Pa- 
pers,” are among the valuable papers, Notes, Queries, 
and other departments contain important matter. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Jno. P. Dougherty, Chester, Pa., has just published 
a new song and chorus entitled ‘‘Rosa Darling.” The 
melody is sweet and attractive, and has been cordially 
received. The title page contains a handsome litho- 
graph of Christine Nilsson. The poetry is by George M. 
Vickers. 

The Critic says: ‘‘The assertion of the author of 
‘ The Bread-Winners’ that it would hurt him among his 
business associates to be known as the author of a novel, 
has been vigorously pooh-poohed by the press through- 
out the country. The pooh-poohers, as well as literary 
people generally, seem to forget that writing is looked 
upon by the great mass of business men as a diletantte 
way of earning a living. Lawyers, doctors, bankers, 
and clergymen who have dropped into literature can 
tell many an amusing story of the low estimate of their 
ability formed by their associates on account of this 
pleasant digression. Mr. Richard H. Dana told a friend 
of mine that when he published ‘‘ Two Years Before the 
Mast,” one of his associates in the law called upon his 
father and begged him to dissuade his son from purely 
literary writing. Legal writing was, of course, a dif- 
ferent thing. And when Mr. Dana was nominated for 
a foreign mission, Simon Cameron arose in the Senate. 
and protested against any of ‘them d—d literary fellers.” 
There was great excitement and indignation in his 
church when the late Rev. W. M. Baker became known 
asa novelist. ‘“‘J. S. of Dale,” writes under that 
nom de plume entirely out of respect to the prejudices 
of his associates at the bar. Many persons, indeed, 
have an idea that writers are an unpractical class, and 
it shakes their faith in his legal knowledge and acumen, 
to find that their family solicitor pens sonnets to the 
inconstant moon.” 

PERSONAL, 

It is with pleasure we notice the prosperity of Jno. F. 

Phillips & Co., necessitating their removal from the 
Times Building to larger and more commodious offices 
at 29 Park Row. The firm has, through hard work, 
faithfulness to their customers and honorable dealings 
with publishers, acquired an enviable reputation. They 
now rank among some of the most popular advertising 
agents of this city. 
Mr. W. Baldwin, the popular manager of the adv. de- 
partment of the Christian Advocate, has purchased a 
fine farm in Sullivan Co., where he intends to spend the 
summer with his family and entertain his friends. We 
hope to be among that favored group. 

The many friends of Mr. Henry B. Barnes, of A. 8. 
Barnes & Co., will be pleased to learn that he has entirely 
recovered from his recent indisposition ; to strengthen 
his health he is now traveling in the South. 

Mr. Geo. H. Cathcart, of the firm of Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., has returned from a business trip to 
California, and we are pleased to learn that his journey 
was a pleasant and satisfactory one. 

We regret to learn that the Prang Educational Com- 
pany has placed their business in the hands of a 
receiver, and hope that it may be settled soon and 
the young firm take a fresh start. Being personally 
acquainted with the Messrs, Prang and Clark, and 
knowing them to be highly cultivated and honorable 
gentlemen, we have no doubt that they will settle their 
business satisfactorily. 

E. Claxton & Co. have sent a circular letter te their 
creditors, announcing their suspension. 





He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to duty, 
approaches sublimity. 
Tuat which we expect always comes at last in unex- 
pected quarters.—EpwaRD GARRETT. 
True dignity abides with him alone 
Who, in the patient hour of r—— ht 
Can still respect, and still 
pb EY 





NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


very ber of persons flerers from . 
nervous ration and low ‘ato of vitality, et 
Veticn nor well eucuen te ontey he ae do any be classed with i 


work without excessive w or ounniate prostra: 
most miserable a8 th — 
For this class 


Starkey & Palen, 1106 Girard St.. Phi 
acting as it does direet 








ng them more active. and efficient. Send for 
their the nature and action of this remark. 
able it. It will be mailed free. ’ . 








Vol; SXVIL, No. 14. 
Publisher's Department. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The School Journal, published weekly. 50 
numbers a year, at the following rates. which in- 
clude postage. 
$2.50 per Year; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 
tion. 
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The label on each paper shows up to what date 

ies subseriber bee paid. Ifthe do not by 

oat hou the the subscriber that 

the paper be ‘econtinucd, they will continue to send 

it. The Lay + will, 4 atany time 
thereafter, if th and 


esubscriber 30 
the amount due “for the time ne has received 
The date nst your name on the address of 
rs paper shows to what time your subscription 


ubscriptions will be received for three months 
or six months from those who wish to make a 


tral of the 
Subscribers ra ask Lop ave on Pe mapa of a 
r ~~ <* 0 care 
paper a post-office to which they wish it sent, but 
4 the one to which it has been sent. 
The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
bers to newspapers vata —~ 9 ba 
til arrearages are an eir papers 
_— ordered to be discontinued. 


Subscribers w to introduce THE JOURNAL 
to aa triends can have » — copies sent 
free from this office to an 


be, sent sent on application 


My waaee will 
EAN ISIDORE CHAR- 


e Business Man: 
pa 21 Park Place. 8. aa 


Se eaeee o>. | 


rae — "Ht Fark Place, New York. 
Tveasuve Trove 


FOR MARCH, | 


Is well up to the mark, as all its readers 
will agree. Among its best features are 
the frontispiece and sketch, ‘*‘ The Little 
Stranger,” by Lucy Clarke ; ** What to 
Do,” by Edward L. Monroe; “ Pleasure in 


Drawin . ” iy the author of “How to 
Paint in ater Colors”; ‘Peter the 
Great,” by Colin Maillard ; ** The Lenox | 


Libra by E. L. Benedict ; ho or | 
Long Thekai, by J. 8S. Ce a has 
Kinds of. Boys, ” oy Rirke Hazlitt ; “ Saint | 
aa a by Lindsay Walcott ; “« Joseph | 
Ha ” by Alice M. Kellogg; “ The Story 
of an Arden,” by David E. Freeman ; 

‘The King of Beasts,” by ‘Arthur L. 
Harkness. The favorite papers on ** Aw 
thors Worth Reading” are continued, as 
is also the serial story, ‘‘Go Ahead.” The 
number is Foe ye ree illustrated, and contains 


original and selected ry. declamations 
in prose and verse for erent a a 
sprightly dialogue, by we ndolph, and 


other articles concerning matters of the | 

times. The children’s page and other de-| tan 

riments are not neg'ected, but keep up 

10 their usual high standard. 

Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 

21 Park Place, N. Y. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, 

will send to teachers, on application, a 








chandise exchanges of London, has been 
porber of reliable houses. 
Jno, R. Anderson & Co., of 
well, Teachers 
oid Giielecs others are often entirely ignorant of 
the advantages they could often gain by 
patronizing such a house as the above. 


Messrs, J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine-st., 
announce in another column ee they 
will send a hand-book by mail, free to 
those applying for the same. The Messrs. 
Lamb are the oldest and most widely 
known manufactures of church furniture 
and banners in the country, and certain 
to give satisfaction to those favoring them 
with an order. 

C. W. Clark, of Boston, announces in 
another column that he is prepared to 
furnish schools with supplies, furniture, 
and stationery in any quantity and of the 
most improve! pattern and quality, at 
short notice. Any orders sent to Mr. Clark 
will receive prompt attention. 

The Great American Tea Company of this 
city has, -by the free use of printer's ink, 
liberal offers, and good tea and coffees, ac- 
quired a reputation that is not rivaled 
by any other house. Parties not residin 
in the — can send their orders by mail, 
which will be promptly attended to, 

A German writer says one should eve 
day read a fine poem, look upon anexce 


— icture, bear a little good music and 
a few sensible words, Esterbrook 
aids use his Steel Pens. 


IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or are Bae York ity, 


Bageage Ex 

stop at the Grand Union otel, tel, opposite Grand 

Central Depvt. 600 Elegant , fitted up at 

a cost of one million doilars, at at $1 ‘and upwards 

perday. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 

supplied with the best. Horse stages 

— railroad to all depots. Families can live 
for leas money at Grand Union Hotel 

than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 
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CUTICURA 
REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady. 


NY 






Decne Humors. 
Testing Sestuves Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
ReMebres. 


the Curicura . 
ty RaSOLvEn®, the new blood purifier, ¢ 


Humiliating Eruptions, 


ses the blood and perspiration of tles and 
nit, and thus mot impurities aid: pote 


. CUTICURA Skin —_ aides Itch- 
an 8 
ing ana ace clears the Skin and Scalp, heals 
and So: wes, ane he Hair. 

Ra exq Skin Toi- 
let uisite, pre; varedt rom Curicura, is le 
i tree ere Baby Humors, Blem- 

ines. chapped C 
tks ave absolute ane the only 
ood Purifiers and skin Heautine 


infos 
Sold e Cuticura, 50 cents; = eee, 25 
cents; Reso ~—7 $1. PoTTEeR DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co ° 


descriptive catalogue containing a full list | Bostox, 


of their educational publications, also 
copies of their publications for examina- 
tion, at introduction prices. They are the 
ublishers uf the widely and favorably 
an Worcester’s Dictionaries, Thomas’ 
Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Bi- 
ography and Myshology, and hundreds 
pe ly as valua 
On the first page of this i issue will be 
found Cowperthwait’s & Co.’s advertise- 
ment of the Business-Standard ye 
Notwithstanding these copybooks have 
been published only a short time, they 
have met with an unprecedented sale ; 
being adopted for exclusive use in all the 
sient of the State of Delaware and many 


of the est institutions in the covers 
states. commend themselves by 
being devoid. of flourishes, or any com- 


pheated system of goalyels, and possessing 
the additional merit of having “er 
copies in the middle of each page. Teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania will find it to be their 
advantage to send for specumen copies. 
The principle .of establishing ‘‘ Book 
Ex ” for the buying, sale and ex- 
change of books, like the general: pace mer- 
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CARPETS. 


SPRING STYLES NOW READY. 


New and elegant designs in all the different 
grades, at prices lower than ever before offered. 
We would call special attention to an elegant 
line of Mosquettes (the popular parlor carpet). 
500 pieces Body Brussels (best 5-frames), 
Latest Styles and Colorings, at $1.25 per yard. 
250 piece All Wool Extra Super Ingrains, 
This Season's Patterns, at 75 cta., per yard. 


MATTINGS. 


A CARGO JUST RECEIVED, OUR OWN DI- 
RECT IMPORTATION. 
White, from $5 per roll of 40 yards. Red- 
Check, and 500 different patterns fine Fancy 
Mattings, from $8 per roll of 40 yards. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


All the New Styles and Fabrics, Just Open- 
ed, at Popular Prices. 50 pairs Shiela Cur- 
tains at $15. worth $30. 100 pairs Raw Silk 
Curtains at $6 worth $9, 300 pieces, Plush 
(Plain and Embossed) at $1 per yard. Wortb, 
$1.50. 

WINDOW SHADES, (a Specialty). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Av. and 13th St., N. ¥. 


6 | DRESS REFORM. 


E. 14 Union Undergarments. 
—EQUE 


Vest and in One. 
TPOIBE. wr sy 
in 
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New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Faez. 
MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
6 Kast 14th St,, N. Y. 


IF_ YOU WANT 


* The most Jar and sat- 
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FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
S| OFPicES 2 a ae Dear 29th St.,N.Y. 


279 Fulton St., B 
OFFICES 





47 be Eighth 'St., 
‘orth Charlies St., Baltimore. 
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NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
23d Street and 9th Ave. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
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THE 


PIANO 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


Exoels all other Pianos in its various patented 
inprovements. The new designs in CHICKER- 
ING GRANDS, assuring larger results in 
POWER AND PURITY, LENGTH, AND SWERTNESS OF 
TONE, leave nothing to be desired. The CHICK- 
ERING SQUARE PIANOS, in the usual styles, 
are unrivaled. The new CHICKERING UP- 
RIGHT has the justly-celebrated PATENTED mE- 
TALIC ACTION, which forever prevents the possi- 
bility of atmospheric interference with the instru- 





ment, and adapts it for use in climate, 
sak opens new Ill Catalogue, just 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
wakshooss: 
180 Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont Street, 
Hg —— | BOSTON. 
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Ayer’s Pills Cure 


‘ ee of the i and Flatulence, 


m and Languor, 
Rheumatic and Neuralgic Pains, 
Sick Headaches and Nausea, 


Chronic pam er yet to Costiveness, 
Anemia caused by Dyspepsia, 
Torp of the obstructed liver, 
Heart disease induced by Constipation, 
Apoplectic tendencies similarly originated, 
Relaxation of the nervous system, 
Torturing sleeplessness from In. igestion, 
‘Inflammation of the costive bowe 
Clogging and deterioration of the kidneys, 


Indigestion and Constipatie 
‘onst m, 
Liver Complaint and Biliousness, 
Low vitality and Nervousness. 
Skin Eruptions caused by Constipation, 


Costiveness and Pain in the bowels, 

U rit acid poison in the blood 

ene toe be fy caused by Constipation, 
ight and Nervous Tremors, 


ead nerv. 


Mental and physical depression, 
ang ion, 


8 toms from Indi 
ausea, Dizziness, and Fou! Breath, 
Youth and age troubles of women, 


Inaction of the secretory organs, 
Looseness of the bowels, 

Loss of appetite and furred tongue, 
Swellings symptomatie of Dropsy. 


There is no form of disease, caused by 
Indigestion and Constipation, that «does 
not yield to their beneficent power. They 
eeeewe Ran digestive and assimilatory 

hen the mac hinery of life, 
7 — drastic or weakening effects. 
an one who chooses to enquire will 
find in his own community abundant will- 
ing witnesses to assure him that the best 
pills in the world for cure of the many 
Iments consequent upon derangement of 

o digestive functions are 





important to You. 


EVERY PERSON IS INTERESTED IN KNOWING THAT 


Physicians and Patients say 


“Ayer’s Pills are one of the best rem- 
edies for ag derangements that we 
poo ” Dr. WM. PRESCOTT, Concord, 


“Ayer’s Pills are active, searching and 
effectual, but not griping or drastic.” 
Pror. J. M. LockE, Cine cinnati, O. 


“Ayer’s Pills are far superior to any 
which have fallen under my notice.” Dr. 
J. R. Cuitton, New Yo 


re Pills are heme to all the 
disorders which can be cured by the judi- 
cious use of a physic.” Dr. SAMUEL 
McCONNELL, Montpelier, Vt. 
“Ayer’s Pills I am using 
tice and find them exeellent.” 
Brown, Oceana, W. Va. 
“Ayer’s Pills have mene eorrected 
the costive habit and vastly im ee roved my 
general health.” Rev. F. B. HaRLowg, 
Atonte, Ga. 
er’s Pills have cured Rheumatism 
nd idney troubles among my crew, and 
they did ‘away with my Dys apepele.” 
Capt. C. MUELLER, Str. “ Felicia 


“Ayer’s Pills invariably cure me of 
Sendache. ” JOHN STELL, Germantown, 


Pa, 
rs Pills have cured me of Consti- 
pation a long ewe gy EDWARD O. 
CASTERLY, Rockford, 

“Ayer’s Pills 
vigor, and resto 
Lazarus, St. Johns, 

Ayer’s Pills cured of Indi zestion, Con- 
stipation and Headaches, M. V. WATSON, 
152 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

pAvertt any jeune of Lim zOsmplaint, 

spepsia anc ‘euralgia, P R0G ERS, 
eae Brown Co., ind. 

“Ayer’s Pills have cured me entirely.” 
Mrs. Mary A. Scort, Portland, Me. 

Ayer’s Pills cured of Rheumatism, 8. 
M. SracEn, Syracuse, N. Y. 


in ay my pee 


ve me new life and 
my De health.” JOHN 


AYER’S PILLS, 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








TRAVELLER'S GUIDE. 


enn 


Royvat Mar Line. 


The omy and oe Mai! Steamers ; 
a 
TEDAM, 2 ZAAN " 


SAIL WEEKLY TO 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM, 


And offer to Sereiers a most agrecable and con- 
venient route to the 


Rhine, South Germany and Switzerland. 


Table and appointments unexceptional. 
First Cabin $70. Excursion Tickets -@126. 
For Particulars apply to 
L. W. MORRIS & SON, Gen. peer e 
MORRIS and American 
ree way. New ox. 


‘THE FAVORITE INSIDE ROUTE. 


Fare only $3.00, First-Class. 
NEW YORE to BOSTON, 


and $2.25 to 
PROVIDENCE, via. 


STONINGTON LINE. 


Inside route avoiding Point Judith. Steamers 
Stonington and Narragansett daily, except 
Sunday from Pier 33 N. B. Jay St. at 6 P.M. 
Three morning trains from Steamers, landing 
through to Boston. 

Providence line for freight only from Pier 20 
N. R. Warren 8t,, daily, except Sunday, 5 PM. 


EUROPE!! 


Cook’s Grand Excursions leave New ptt in 
May and June, 1884. Passage — 


se ia Shara nee eat 


‘In Europe, by all routes, at re- 


SCHIED AM 
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NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street. 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
This renowned Mate School eiese Oa accumu- 
opera- 


vantages of years of successful 
corps of ae. numbers Over 


10 
the 


P.M., for_the reception classification 
commencing from date aes 


8. N. G@ OLD, President. 


RUTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE 
This renowned and Institution is su 
in its new and cle- 


Chartered 
eee ia 









all times 


















